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PART I. 
AT 61, GREAT NORTH STREET. 


Cuarrer VIII, 


UNEXPECTED COERCION. 


A‘ the sound of the door closing after Nowell, Margaret, with 

a little half-inarticulate sound, made a step towards it ; then 
paused and drew back. Her work was effectually stopped for the rest 
of the evening—essay, peroration and all. She sat down again in 
the chair she had occupied all the time that Hugh had been haran- 
guing her, and began to reflect and wonder, to debate and to argue 
within herself, as to how she was to carry this thing through. 
As a matter of bald and prosaic truth, her reason for refusing to 
marry Hugh was, that she distrusted him ; not his good heart, as 
she had said to him, nor his generous spirit, but his self-know- 
ledge and his constancy. And even now, though thrilling with 
what he had told her, though feeling still the electric shock given 
by the pressure of his hands upon hers, and feeling her gaze 
waver and grow unsteady beneath the ardour of his look, she dis- 
trusted him still; she felt still that to remain persistent in her 
refusal would be for her the wiser part. As she had said to him, 
she was not necessary to him; he might suffer now, if she said 
him nay, but—Margaret smiled rather faintly to herself—could 
there be any question as to which of them would continue longest 
to feel regret and yearning? Not fora moment. He would go 
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out into the world, and find it beautiful, and get indemnified in a 
thousand ways for his disappointment. She would stay at home 
with her father, and pursue her appointed career, and years and 
time would doubtless bring to her the conviction that she had 
this night done wisely and well; though before that conviction 
came, it was probable that more than once she would wish she 
had been three years younger, or somewhat more beautiful. It 
would be a meaningless, unreasonable wish—equivalent to wish- 
ing she was some one else—and perhaps at the same time not an 
unnatural one. 

Margaret Hankinson had had a happy youth and young 
womanhood ; her father had always been peculiarly fond of her, 
and indulgent to her. The kindly, commonplace man, with 
mediocre mind and regular, prosy middle-class habits, had been 
proud of his daughter’s abilities and superior cleverness. He did 
not understand the greater number of what he called, in no 
sneering tones, her crotchets—they were perfectly incomprehen- 
sible to him—but he was quite sure that since she cared for them, 
they must be worth something in some way, and he did his part 
to the furthering of them: supplied her liberally with money to 
carry them out. Her cleverness was his pride and delight, and 
he took pleasure in catching hold of any person, man or woman, 
who was understood to be clever, or original, or remarkable, and 
bringing them up to see her. If he could not understand them, 
or make out what they were driving at, Margaret could, without 
the shadow of a doubt. He quite understood that her opinions 
on some points were considered unorthodox—nay, must be unor- 
thodox. Did she not eschew any attendance at Ebenezer, the 
saving strength of whose ordinances it had never entered his head 
to doubt? He had heard her talk about philistines and philistin- 
ism ; he had no real idea what it meant, but he always associated 
it in his own mind with Goliath of Gath, and little David with 
his sling and his stones. Perhaps Margaret was little David, and 
intended to slay the Philistine with some moral stone and sling 
of whose nature he was ignorant. It was doubtless an allegory, 
for she was very clever, and whether her opinions “ went against” 
her or not, she did not seem to mind; she appeared to be very 
happy as she was. 

Margaret, on her side, was deeply devoted to the father who 
had all her life shown her kindness and indulgence, and had fur- 
nished her with the means of indulging tastes and following 
pursuits just because she loved them, though, had they been ex- 
plained to him, they probably would not have recommended 
themselves very strongly to him. She had always repaid this 
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generosity and indulgence by consulting, and if possible antici- 
pating, his wishes; she never obtruded her own ideas upon him, 
where they differed from his; she yielded in all things like that 
of the meeting the other night, when he had announced that he 
did not like her to go unprotected by his presence. She loved 
him much, and often congratulated herself on the fate which had 
given her such a father: so honest, so upright, so charitable and 
unselfish ; better in his plain, homely unpretentiousness, so she 
often told herself, than some gilded sham, whose appearance was 
glittering, and whose brilliance concealed a hollow void. It was 
a very happy household, that in Queen Street, though it consisted 
of but two persons. Variety and company, and pleasant talk, 
were seldom wanting there, and the free-thinking daughter and 
the orthodox father lived on the very best of terms. He—Mr. 
Hankinson—was, and always had been, a strict chapel-goer, and a 
deacon ; a man of much weight in the counsels of Ebenezer. It 
may be said by the initiated that certain dissenting sects are apt 
to be somewhat inquisitorial in the matter of the conduct of their 
members. How was it that Mr Hankinson’s daughter should so 
long have been defying the laws of the sect to which her father 
belonged ; neglecting its ordinances; setting at nought its burnt- 
offerings, in the shape of bazaars and tea-parties—ignoring it, in 
fact, and he never be expostulated with in the matter? Amongst 
“the people called Friends,” it is customary for certain grave and 
reverend members, male and female, to make yearly pilgrimages 
or excursions amongst members of the body, and give them homi- 
lies on their spiritual and material affairs, engage in prayer with 
them, reprove them if they have shown signs of wrong-doing, and— 
‘marked characteristic of the solid worldly wisdom which pervades 
the piety of these admirable religionists—exhort them, if they 
have not already set their worldly affairs in order, to do so with- 
out loss of time. Why, then, had not Mr. Hankinson been taken 
to task by a much more bigoted body than the Friends, for not 
causing his daughter to regulate her behaviour and expressed 
opinions a little more in conformity with his own? For the very 
simple reason, which he knew, and they knew, and she knew, and 
everybody else knew, though they never said anything about it— 
the reason that Brother Hankinson was a solid man, whose 
good income and small family made him able to afford substantial 
help to the “body,” and the minister, and the chapel, and a man 
whose withdrawal from their ranks would very grievously incom- 
mode Ebenezer, and all connected therewith. So, without any 
large demonstration of words, the heresy was winked at. Ebe- 
nezer, with Deacon Robert Hankinson at the head and front of its 
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affairs, went on its way; Margaret went hers, and no one was any 
the worse, while a great many were decidedly the better for it— 
those poor, for instance, to whom Margaret devoted a great deal of 
the time which might otherwise have been taken up in the vain 
ceremonies which are just as common in dissenting chapels as in 
ritualistic churches. 

She thought about his goodness now, as she sat, half sad, half 
happy, after Hugh’s departure, and thought to herself that, 
let come what come might, she had a friend and a companion 
who would never be fickle, never fail her. And while she was 
thus thinking, the door opened, and Margaret, turning her large, 
wet eyes towards it, saw that father of whom she had even now 
been thinking. 

“ Aha, Margery—why, have you been crying, my girl ?” 

He stopped abruptly, as he more fully comprehended the fact 
that his daughter’s cheeks were wet and her eyes glistening. She 
could not deny that she had wept, but she recovered herself with an 
effort, dried her eyes with her handkerchief, and said that it was 
nothing. 

“ You don’t usually cry about nothing,” he said, coming nearer 
to her, and looking very seriously at her. 

Margaret, now quite mistress of herself, smiled, went up to 
him, laid her hand upon his arm, and gave him the kiss with 
which she was wont to greet him on his return home in the 
evening. 

“How did your finance committee go off? and was the meal 
‘square’ enough to satisfy Deacon Cash ?” 

Mr. Hankinson propped himself with his back against the 
mantelpiece, and surveyed her. He was a fresh-complexioned 
man, with grey whiskers and moustache—not a bad-looking man, 
though his eyes and nose were both too small. It was certainly 
not from him that Margaret had inherited her splendid grey eyes, 
and large, meditative gaze. 

“The meal was right enough, and so was the committee,” said 
he, still looking rather sharply at her ; “ but it’s quite contrary to 
my notions to go out to a meeting, and when I get home to find 
you looking so odd, and with tears on your face.” 

“My dear father, pray think nothing about it. I’ve been 
writing a paper. It excited me; I wanted to say something to 
women that should go home to them, and make them feel, and 
you can’t do that without the expenditure of any emotion what- 
ever.” 

“Can't you? Have you been alone all the evening?” 

‘No, not all the evening.” 
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““Who have you had? Some one in distress, telling a pitiful 
tale, I suppose, and making you cry?” 

The temptation to say “yes” was very strong, for she felt a 
profound unwillingness to reveal the real nature of her visitor's 
errand that evening. But she said: 

“No. At least, it was only Hugh Nowell.” 

“Tm glad you said that.” 

“Why?” she asked, struck by something peculiar in his 
manner, and wondering what possible interest he could have in 
the matter. 

“Tt shows me that I can depend upon you. If you had 
taken the fancy to say what wasn’t true, for instance, I should 
- have found you out; for I met him a few minutes ago, just 
turning into Great North Street, and he said he had been 
here.” 

Mr. Hankinson spoke in a tone of something like triumph, as if 
he thought Margaret had been intending to tell him a falsehood 
and had escaped detection by great good luck. She looked 
earnestly at him, more surprised than ever, and saw that there 
was some indefinable change in his manner and appearance, 
corresponding to this inexplicable difference in his way of speech. 
This change chilled her and made her uncomfortable, she knew 
not why. 

“Why should I wish to tell you an untruth, father?” she asked 
gently, but in some bewilderment. Then she began to wonder if 
by any chance Nowell, on meeting her father, could have told him 
what had passed. In a moment she felt that this was highly im- 
probable; so improbable that she dismissed the idea from her 
mind, and was reduced to wondering again what, in vulgar par- 
lance, could have “ come over” her father, to make him treat her 
in this manner. 

“ How long is it since he went away?” asked Mr. Hankinson, 
not answering her surprised question. 

“T really don’t know. It cannot be long, since you say you met 
him at the corner of Great North Street.” 

“Ay, that’s true. Ten minutes say, now, since I stopped and 
spoke to him. When I meet him, he’s whistling a tune, like any 
blackbird, fairly as if his heart was overflowing with joy. Then I 
come straight away home, and find my daughter in tears, brooding 
over the fire; things that don’t happen once in five years, 
and never both at once, so far as I know. Don’t you think I 
should be a fool, Margery, if I didn’t begin to put two and two 
together ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.” 
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“Do you cry with grief because he didn’t say what he ought 
to have said, or with joy because he did?” 

“Really, neither one nor the other. I—how—what do you 
mean?” she asked, in a tone of something like irritation, as her 
bewilderment grew greater and greater. It was not thus that he 
was wont to speak to her. This jerky attempt at flippancy was 
as unlike his usual homely directness as anything could be, and 
underneath it all she detected a sort of eagerness which puzzled 
her more than everything else. 

“You are generally more open with me than this, and I’m 
trying to spare your feelings,” he said. Margaret thought, in 
a parenthesis, that he adopted a singular method of doing so. 
“But, as it seems you won't meet me half-way, I must go 
direct to the point. Did Hugh Nowell ask you to marry him?” 

Margaret was thunderstruck. She had not imagined for a 
moment that her father had been conscious of anything of the 
kind. He must have been watching both Hugh and her carefully 
and with interested eyes, and the knowledge that he had done so 
made her feel alarmed and uneasy. 

“Yes, he did,” she said slowly. 

“ Ah—h—h!” said Mr. Hankinson, with a long-drawn breath, 
which, if not a deep sigh of relief, was the most like it of any 
sound she had ever heard. He struck his hands together, and 
the look on his face answered to the expression of his voice. 
While she was groping about in her mind after the possible 
meaning of it all, he caught hold of her hand, and in a tone 
which strove to be cordial and fatherly, but which was actually 
rapid and anxious, he said eagerly : 

“Then what are you crying for, Margery ?—unless they are 
tears of joy, as I said. Yes, that’s it, 1 suppose; so they won't 
last long, will they? Give me a kiss, my girl. I am very glad; 
this makes me very happy.” 

Then he had been expecting it, looking and waiting for it; he 
had contemplated the idea with approval, had perhaps encouraged 
Hugh’s frequent visits with the distinct hope of such a consum- 
mation. This idea revolted and in a measure outraged Mar- 
garet. She could say nothing; the strangeness of it stiffened 
her tongue, drove back her feelings of affection, and seemed to 
plant her fast where she stood. 

“Come, child!” he said, still in the same jerky, unnatural voice, 
“what does this mean? Surely you didn’t quarrel with him as 
soon as you'd settled everything ?” 

“Tdon’t know what you mean. We—we settled nothing. I 
told him I could not marry him,” said Margaret, almost in gasps. 
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“What!” began Mr. '!Hankinson; and then, after a momen- 
tary pause, “ What foolery is this?” he asked roughly. “ Do 
you mean to tell me that you have been behaving like an 
idiot ? ” 

“ Father! ” 

“Don’t look at me in that way, girl, as if you were blessed 
with only half your senses. A woman who sets up to be clever 
ought to know better than to behave in that way. Are you 
shilly-shallying ? or do you mean to tell me right out that Hugh 
Nowell proposed to you, and you sent him about his business ?” 

“He asked me to marry him; I said no. He asked my 
reasons; I gave them. He said he would come for my final 
answer on his return from London, and——” 

“Ah, that’s all right, then; though I think you need not have 
been so delicate about it. I know it used to be considered pretty 
in a girl to be coy and shy, and say she couldn’t think of such a 
thing ; but we live in a more practical age now, and all that has 
passed by. The women are more, the men are fewer; and yes or 
no is what is wanted, and to have the field clear. However, 
there’s not so much harm done. It can be made up when he 
comes home.” 

“It will not be made up. I told him I could promise him no 
other answer when he did return.” 

“Well, that was a mistake. You must give him a very dif- 
ferent answer.” 

“Do you mean that you are very anxious for me to marry 
Hugh Nowell?” 

“ You must marry him, so that’s all about it.” 

“Why?” 

“T have ample reasons—most adequate reasons.” 

“T think I have a right to ask what they are.” 

“Very important business reasons ” he began. 

“ Father,” said Margaret, in a tone of sorrow and scorn mingled, 
“do you seriously mean that you expect me to take a man whom 
I refused, simply because you say in general terms that there 
are business reasons? that is a strange view to take of marriage. 
Business reasons usually concern money: do you mean that you 
would receive some pecuniary profit if I disposed of myself to 
Hugh Nowell?” 

An hour before, if any one had depicted this scene to her, or 
had prophesied that she would be heard saying things like this 
to her dear father, she would have looked upon it as an insane 
dream ; but now, such was the change wrought in her mental and 
moral attitude, that she flung the words at him with some vigour, 
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in the hope that they might awaken in him some sense of the 
unusualness of his behaviour, just as one might pour raw brandy 
by tumblerfuls down the throat of a man fainting from loss of 
blood. The words which seemed to her so awful that she shook 
as she uttered them, produced no startling effect upon him, and 
it began at last dimly to dawn upon her mind that there was 
something behind it all—some hidden cause for this strange 
behaviour; he had a secret reason pressing upon his mind, 
which made him impervious to the usual arguments of reason and 
common-sense. As he only shook his head and uttered an im- 
patient sound after her tragic question, she suddenly said, coldly 
and resolutely : 

“T am tired of talking in this way. It means nothing, and it 
will lead to nothing. I will leave you alone, and try to forget 
about it.” 

* Not so fast,” he said, catching hold of her wrist as she moved 
away. “You don’t seem to me to take in the meaning of what 
we are talking about.” Margaret felt her heart sink ; it was just 
what she had been thinking he failed to do—take in the meaning 
of it. “Hugh Nowell will go to London directly. When he 
comes back, he will want your answer. You will tell him that 
you have changed your mind, and will marry him, or by G—, 
Margery, it’s all over between us, and you may fend for yourself 
as well as you can! So now I hope you understand.” 

His face had changed. Its fresh colour seemed to have faded ; 
the cheeks were fallen and wrinkled ; there were folds under the 
eyes which stared at her with a haggard look—with a look, as it 
seemed to her, of desperation. A nameless dread took possession 
of Margaret’s spirit. The threat he had uttered fell almost un- 
heeded on her ears. What gave it its terror was the unknown 
something which must be goading him to say things like this to 
her—her to whom he had so often said that they two were inde- 
pendent of all the world but themselves. She did not speak, she 
did not answer him; she loosed her hand from his grasp, and with 
averted face got out of the room, and presently found herself 
somehow in her bedroom, and alone. 

* * * * * * 

She passed an almost sleepless night, with the heavy convic- 
tion in her mind and weighing down her spirit, that to-morrow 
the horrible strife, which had started up like a spectre between 
herself and her father, would have to be renewed. The reasons 
which made him determined for her to marry Hugh Nowell were 
far too urgent, as she had plainly seen from his face, to be dis- 
posed of by “sleeping upon them.” The storm would not have 
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blown over, leaving a clear sky. Her mind was filled with vague 
and shadowy doubts and terrors of all kinds. Her existence had 
become literally dust and ashes, and all within the course of an 
hour’s conversation. So great was the dread she felt of what she 
might hear in the morning, that over and over again she felt a 
strong temptation to ring, and tell the maid to say she felt ill and 
could not come downstairs. But then, calling herself a coward, 
and bracing herself up, she overcame this feeling, rose at her 
usual hour, dressed, and went into the breakfast-room. She 
always retained a vivid recollection of this whole scene; the 
morning light of a grey February day, cold and clear, but sunless ; 
the familiar things of the room; the breakfast-table spread, the 
letters and newspapers, and the accustomed face and figure of her 
father at the foot of the table with his back to the window. She 
could not see his face very plainly, just because of that; but she 
had a general impression of its looking sad, anxious, and dejected. 
Just at first, some of the painful impression left by the scene of 
last night seemed to fade away; it rolled itself back, like some 
half-remembered nightmare, and things grew brighter again. 
But not for long. Her sleepless night had given her a feeling of 
lassitude and weariness ; her eyes felt heavy and her head ached. 
It was an almost silent meal. The topic was avoided, because the 
waiting-maid had to come in once or twice, and this formed a 
respite for which Margaret was thankful. 

When breakfast was over, she took up one of the newspapers ; 
she would look over it, and say something about any news there 
might be, just to break the painful and unnatural silence of this 
miserable morning. But before she had time fairly to open it, 
her father began : 

“Well, Margery, have you slept upon it—our talk last night, I 
mean ?” 

“T have thought about it; I can’t say I have slept much. I 
was too unhappy to sleep.” 

“That’s a pity. I don’t want you or any one else to be un- 
happy, but the very reverse. You have at any rate come to a 
better way of thinking, I hope.” 

“Tf you mean that I have decided to recall my refusal to Hugh 
Nowell, I have not.” 

“Don’t take upon yourself to be obstinately perverse, my girl. 
It isn’t like you—and it doesn’t pay, in any sense of the word.” 

“ Asking for a reason can hardly be called being obstinately 
perverse. You seem to think that it is a mere nothing to decide 


upon marrying a person—in the dark—a person whom you don’t 
wish to marry.” 
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“Come,come! You can’t look me in the face and say you don’t 
care for him.” 

She looked at him dumbly, in silent despair, wondering if he 
were losing his senses. The thing he had just said to her would 
have made her crimson with shame yesterday—could it be yes- 
terday, and not twenty years ago that the strife had begun ?— 
now she received it callously; it glided aside, without stinging ; 
seeming only part of the whole inexplicable business. 

“Come, Margery,” he said, “it’s getting time for me to be 
going down to the office. Give me your promise, and let me go 
with a light heart.” 

“You will drive me mad!” she exclaimed passionately. ‘ How 
can you ask me such things? You say I must marry Hugh 
Nowell. I do not say nothing would induce me to marry him ; 
but I do say I will not do so in the dark, and because you say I 
must. I must have a reason, and one that is a cogent one, before 
I will think about it.” 

There was a little silence; then, in a singularly quiet and 
colourless voice, Mr. Hankinson said: 

“There is just this reason, that if you don’t, I am a ruined 
man.” 

The words, portentous as they were, seemed to fall with no 
meaning on her ear. She said: 

“Ruined, father! In what way could you be ruined, without 
Nowells being ruined too! So long as they are prosperous, I 
don’t see what harm can come to you.” 

Another silence, while Mr. Hankinson in his heart felt a kind 
of mingled pride in her innocence, and impatience at her 
obtuseness. She had not the faintest glimmering of an idea why 
he should be ruined unless “ Nowells” were ruined also. Talk 
about the penetration of women—why, nothing could be more 
stonily obtuse than this clever daughter of his. 

“Don’t you?” he said, at last. ‘I’ve been speculating. Now, 
do you understand ?” 

“Speculating!” A look of absolute relief dawned upon her 
face. “Oh, father! why did you not tell me? You have made 
yourself poor, and been worrying yourself about ways and means. 
And have you nothing better to propose than that I should marry 
Hugh Nowell, to get you out of your difficulties?” In the 
immense relief she felt, she laughed aloud. ‘ Why, if the worst 
come to the worst, if you lost all that you have saved, you have 
still your post, and your salary, and me. Do you think I would 
ever desert you? We'll go into a little house, and I'll do the 
work with my own hands, and you shall know no difference, 
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except that the rooms will be a trifle smaller. Why didn’t you 
tell me at first?” she added, putting her hands upon his 
shoulders, and laughing at him. “It was very naughty of you to 
think that I would marry anybody, just because we were in 
difficulties. Oh, never fear, we will pull through. I am a 
splendid hand where hard work is wanted.” 

His face did not lighten ; his eyes did not cheer. He looked at 
her stolidly, and then he wiped his brow with his handkerchief, 
and she saw that there was a clammy sweat upon it. 

“You have let this prey upon your mind till you have got 
morbid,” she said; “ and thought there was only one way out of 
it. Tell me how bad it is,dear. I don’t care, I am ready to meet 
it, and stand by you in it.” 

His agony broke out at last in an oath. 

“D—n it, Margaret, you might be a fool! Do you think I 
should care if it was my money?” 

She turned cold, and trembled where she stood. Her hands 
slid off his shoulder, and fell down at her sides; and she stared 
at him, understanding everything now, and perfectly overwhelmed 
by it now that she did know it. With the utterance of the last 
words, he broke down. She saw her father sit down upon the 
sofa, and cry—cry like a woman. And all she could think of to 
say was : 

“You have betrayed your trust.” 

“Nought of the sort,” said he, starting up, and looking at her, 
a broken-down, ghastly-looking figure. And then he went on, in 
almost incoherent style, rapidly and angrily : 

“What I’ve done, I’ve done for his good. There isn’t common 
gratitude or decency in the world, with such as him. IfId been 
disposed to be dishonest—if I had wanted to ‘ betray my trust’ 
as you call it, 1 might have had fine pickings of it if you like. 
What do you look at me in that way for? Did you never hear of 
cooking accounts? Not that I’ve done it ; nothing of the kind. 
I stand to clear fifty thousand pounds by this railway—for him, 
that is for him. I might take a little commission; and I 
deserve a very big one. But I must have time, and 1 must have 
help, and when Hugh is your husband he'll be with me heart and 
soul. I’ve been extending the business—I hate your miserable 
farthing a pound profits; a man is nowhere with them in these 
days . . . old men, like him, get so cautious. They turn con- 
servative, and don’t understand enterprise. Young ones, like his 
grandson, are different. With his help, I can bring the old man 
round ; without it, I can answer for nothing, though all that I’ve 
been doing I’ve done for his good, and no one will be more ready 
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than he to clutch at the profits when I hand them over to 
him. . . . Betrayed my trust,” he added, looked angrily at her, 
as he repeated her words—“ that’s a bold thing for a girl to say 
to her father, and a father like me.” 

“Forgive me! I hardly knew what I was saying. Iam glad 
you have told me. The thing will be to make up with your own 
money for what you have used of Mr. Nowell’s, won’t it, and, if 
necessary, lose your own? If the speculation turns out well, 
it will be all right; but I’m sure you won’t speculate any more 
with his money, will you?” 

“My money’s all tied up, so that I can’t get at it in a moment; 
no, nor a month,” said he drearily, propping his chin on his 
hands, and staring before him with the expression which is 
perhaps one of the most painful sights there can be—that of an 
elderly man whose pursuit of gain has landed him in insuperable 
difficulties. The sordidness of the thing he has fixed his mind 
upon for so long, comes out in the expression on his face. 

There is no halo of nobility, or poetry, or romance in it; it is 
just the dreary, blank hopelessness—the plain, uninviting prose of 
ignoble grief over an ignoble loss. 

“Then let us meet the worst together,” she said steadfastly. 
“ Whatever Mr. Nowell may say, Hugh will not be hard upon you 
I know.” 

“That’s very fine talk,” he said, pulling himself up from the 
sofa; “it’s fine to talk of ‘meeting the worst together.’ You 
don’t know what the worst can be, and it need never come at all 
if you would do your duty.” 

“T know what you mean,” she said quietly, and not caring to 
waste any more eloquence or any more indignation on the 
subject. “ Butit is quite out of the question. I will do any kind 
of work; anything that is honest. But I will not tell lies, and 
cheat Hugh, and degrade myself in that way.” 

“No, no! It’s all a matter of self,” he said, with a feeble 
sneer, as he pulled his coat across his chest, and put on an 
attempt at a jaunty air, pitifully unlike his usual careless ease of 
demeanour. “It’s always the way with people who despise 
Christianity and chapel-going. When I hear people setting 
down their poor silly old fathers as superstitious, and talking 
about the immorality of the popular religion, I look to them to 
do something sterling in the hour of need, and I find I might 
just as well lean upon the broken reed talked about in the 
Scriptures that they despise so much.” 

Petty reproaches and stings of a petty mind, as these were, 
they tore Margaret’s heart to pieces. She could not have 
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imagined herself becoming so unhappy as she felt now. Her 
father turned to the door, saying: 

“Well, I wish you a pleasant time with your reflections upon 
your treatment of me. For my part, I've a clear conscience with 
regard to you. You may hear of my ruin any day, and you'll 
have yourself to thank for it.” 

He went away. She felt convinced, from his tone, that there 
could be no immediate danger of “ruin,” as he called it; 
“exposure” was the disagreeable word which rang in her ears. 
She had been so proud of him, not for a genius, or a man of the 
world, but as a plain, self-made man—one of the “ people” whom 
she loved so, and in whose heart beat the blood that, she would 
gladly tell herself, filled her heart too. What—she had asked 
herself many a time—what had all the grandeur, aristocracy, 
honour in all the world to give, for which she would have 
bartered her honest, burgher blood, her good, unstained, middle- 
class name? Nothing, and less than nothing. She had been 
prouder of her father’s well-won dignity, gained with clean hands 
in honest trade, than any duke of his ancient coronet; but now, 
behold, the hands were no longer clean, nor the brow without 
a stain. He had cheated—yes, that was the word—cheated his 
employer ; proposed to himself that he should screen himself 
from the consequences of his dishonesty by her marriage with 
that employer’s heir; and when she declined to carry out the 
scheme, he had reproached her for a hypocrite. That was about 
what it came to. And then the question began to assail her, 
what was she to do in the matter? Was she to sit silent, or was 
she—no, it could not be that she would be required to make it 
known to any one that he had done wrong? She felt tired of the 
debate; her head reeled; she at length decided that nothing 
could be done for the present, at any rate. Her father might 
have exaggerated as to the difficulty of getting at his own money. 
When he found she would not fall into his scheme, he would 
think better of that; he would see that it was not only honesty, 
but the best policy too, to restore what he had misused. 

With the afternoon post she received a note from Hugh Nowell : 


“T am going to London to-night instead of next week. I 
reckon on your promise that I shall see you on my return.” 


Margaret smiled mournfully. Who could say what might not 
have happened by the time of his return ?” 
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Cnarter IX. 
THE GATHERING STORM. 


Dountne the time when Hugh had been arguing with Margaret 
Hankinson on the subject of the supremacy or non-supremacy of 
beauty over mind, Peril, feeling very dull and very bored, had 
been amusing herself, as she sometimes did, by trying to frighten 
Mrs. Robson out of her senses. Mr. Nowell, who had been out of 
sorts all day, had retired early, and the two women were left 
alone. It will easily be imagined that, considering the terms on 
which they stood, they were not in the habit of indulging in 
affectionate or confidential conversations. Indeed, they never did 
converse, but Peril was sometimes inspired to talk in such a 
manner as to make Mrs. Robson’s flesh creep, so she said. Being 
a very religious woman, and strongly convinced that she, and all 
like her, were sheltered by Providence with a very peculiarly 
great care and favour, it was perhaps not surprising that she 
should be at the same time exceedingly superstitious. Peril had 
found out this weakness long ago, and occasionally, when she felt 
less miserable than malicious, she was tempted to play upon it, 
to her own great comfort and the very sore dismay of her enemy. 

They were alone in the drawing-room; there was complete 
stillness over all the house. Mrs. Robson sat by the fire and 
knitted a grey woollen sock, and meditated apparently. Presently 
she observed : 

“T wonder if we shall be able to go anywhere this year for 
change of air? I doubt it.” 

“Oh! I think we shall. If he dies there will be nothing to 
prevent us; and, if he is well enough, he will want to go away 
himself.” 

“T have been thinking of Kelsall Bank,” said Mrs. Robson, 
naming a peculiarly dreary sea-side resort, so called, on the 
ugliest part of the west coast, to which they had last year paid a 
visit of six weeks, during which Peril’s wretchedness had become 
so great that she had many a time meditated casting herself into 
the sea, and had told Hugh that she would certainly have done 
so had it been possible; but that when she considered that in 
order to drown herself she would have to wade at least fifty yards 
into the deep, in full view of all the houses on the esplanade, she 
had given up the attempt as likely to be frustrated, though most 
of the said houses were empty. 

When, therefore, she now heard Mrs. Robson suggest Kelsall 
Bank, and bethought herself that if they did decide upon it she 
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would have to go too, and to leave Hugh at home, save for rare 
intervals, at full liberty to spend as much of his time as he liked 
with Margaret Hankinson, her heart sank; and she seemed again 
to see that waste of grey shallow water, those miles of yellow 
sands, and the undulating dreariness of the expanse of sandhills 
behind the little village. 

“ Kelsall Bank is a queer place,” she said meditatively. “It 
used to give me the oddest sensations; at least, I suppose it was 
the place, I never felt like that anywhere else. Did you never 
feel odd there ?” 

“Odd; what do you mean?” 

“Creepy and queer,” said Peril, drawing nearer to the fire with 
a little shiver. 

“T really don’t see what there could be in a plain, matter-of- 
fact place like Kelsall Bank to make any one feel creepy and queer, 
unless they were very superstitious indeed,” said Mrs. Robson 
loftily, and naturally condemning most strongly her own uncon- 
scious weakness. 

“So I used to think,” said Peril, fixing her great eyes dreamily 
upon the blaze. “I used to look round during the day-time, 
when every flat ugly thing about the place used to seem to rise 
up and slap you in the face, and say, ‘ You talk about a beautiful 
world; only come here, and you shall see what bad taste Nature 
can show sometimes.’ I used to wonder then where the ghostly 
things I saw in the dark could possibly come from.” 

“Ghostly things—in a lodging-house!” said Mrs. Robson, with 
unmitigated contempt. “That is one of the results of being edu- 
cated in a superstitious religion by nuns, and people who never 
reason.” 

“Ah! you never saw the things I am speaking of, I suppose.” 

“Why, what on earth could you see? Did you take the 
bathing-machines for phantom ships in the dusk?” said Mrs. 
Robson, with graceful badinage. 

Peril shook her head with a weird smile. 

“T used to sit at that side window—don’t you remember we 
had the very end house on the esplanade, and there were five 
empty ones between us and the next inhabited one ?—I could see 
a corner of the sea, which was as cold and grey as ashes long after 
a fire has burnt out, and I could see still more of the sandhills, 
with the green bents waving about in the wind. I used to watch 
the darkness creeping upwards out of the sea and out of the sand- 
hills. The darkness there is different from what it is here—it is 
a real thing; and I used to observe it gradually spreading its 
great black, bat-like wings, till it filled up all the hollow, and 
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covered all the sands, and brooded over all the sea. What an 
enormous creature it must be; and”—she bent forward, staring 
into Mrs. Robson’s face with eyes which seemed to be fixed upon 
other worlds—“ how does it manage to conceal itself during the 
day ? that is what puzzled me.” 

“Oh, what a nasty creepy notion! I shall never like that end 
house again!” said Mrs. Robson. 

“T told you it was an odd place, and you laughed at me,” said 
Peril, in a tone of gentle reproach. “I was sure, from that 
feeling I had about that one thing, that it was an unusual place. 
I often feel convinced that the darkness brings a great many 
things out of their holes which go flying and creeping about. If 
we could see them we should be frightened, some of us; and there 
I proved it, you see.” 

“You talk great nonsense!” said Mrs. Robson, and this time 
apprehension mingled with contempt in her tones. 

“Oh no! I often feel the same bat-like creature flapping its 
wings in my own mind; and it does not need to be night for it to 
come. But, apart from that, I heard a story there one day which 
plainly proves that many things take place there which are not 
easily to be explained.” 

“That may be,’ Mrs. Robson admitted. ‘There are many 
things which we can’t explain, if we would only admit it.” 

“One day, when we were there, I went out for a walk alone in 
the afternoon. I went away over the sandhills, and towards some 
fields where there was a farm; a man called James Hindle lived 
there.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Robson, frightened but fascinated. 

“T found James Hindle himself at home. He had been suf- 
fering from rheumatism, so, as I was tired with my long scram- 
bling over the sandhills, I went in to rest, and they gave me a 
piece of oat-cake and a cup of milk; and he told me tales about 
all the ‘ boggarts,’ as he called them, in the neighbourhood.” 

“Silly, superstitious old man!” 

“Simple he might be, but he was not silly. Superstitious you 
might call him, but it was nothing he had seen. You remember 
Black Moss ?” 

“ Ye—yes.” 

“Qn the other side of the sandhills, to the north-east of his 
farm. He told me of strange things that had been heard and 
seen on Black Moss. He said that a few weeks before that, quite 
late at night, there came a knock at his door, and when he opened 
it two young men stood there—gentlemen both of them, he de- 
clared—quite pale and trembling. They begged for a rest, and 
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he bade them come in and sit down in the ingle-nook, and asked 
if they had met with an accident, as they seemed so flurried ; or, 
as he said, ‘fleyed.’ And they said no; but that while travelling 
on foot over one of the cross-paths over Black Moss, they had 
suddenly been stopped by seeing something black cross their path. 
They started back surprised, and looked on; and what do you 
suppose it was?” 

“Oh! how should I know? probably they had drunk too much, 
and thought they saw things when there was nothing to see,” 
said Mrs. Robson, in a tremulous voice. 

“They were as sober as he was when he told me the tale. What 
they saw was a funeral procession, and it passed noiselessly by 
them,” said Peril impressively, as she eyed her victim to observe 
the effect upon her of this well-worn scarecrow. “A great hearse, 
with plumes, mutes, mourning coaches, and then a long array of 
mourners with scarfs and hat-bands, and gloves, and everything.” 

At the “ gloves, and everything,” Mrs. Robson gasped, and Peril, 
with unchanging solemnity of countenance, proceeded : 

“All this in the dead of the night, gliding by, silent as the 
grave to which it was going. Wasn’t it horrible?” 

“cc a a 

“The two young gentlemen, whom James Hindle described 
as strapping young fellows, were so terrified that they could 
scarcely stand. They clung to each other, and could only gaze at 
the phantoms—because they must have been phantoms, you 
know—it was probably a certain sign that one or both of them 
must die within a given time. And each wanted to make it out 
that the other had seen it first; but James Hindle told them he 
did not think that mattered. As they had both seen it, they 
would probably both die. What would you have done if you had 
seen such a thing ?” 

“I—I don’t imagine I should ever have seen anything so 
silly.” 

“T didn’t know that a funeral was ever considered silly 
exactly,” said Peril, very gravely, “especially in the dead of the 
night, in a place like that. It’s true I wondered what sort of 
people they could be, to be having a funeral at midnight, but that 
is all the stronger proof that it was an omen, I should say.” 

Mrs. Robson was silent, but she trembled. Pride forbade her 
to beg Peril not to tell her any more horrible stories ; superstition 
made her hair stand on end at the history of the funeral procession 
across Black Moss in the dead of the night. In Peril’s pale face, 
and in the expression upon it, she read, as it were, a whole 
catalogue of similar stories, or stories surpassing this one. In 
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order to escape, she was about to make some excuse for leaving 
the room, when the door opened, and Hugh walked in. 

“ Oh, Hugh, back again!” smiled Mrs. Robson, instantly feeling 
very valiant. 

“Yes. It is later than I thought. I have been at the 
Hankinsons’, but I left there ever so long ago, and held a sort of 
drawing-room on the way home. Met everybody I knew.” 

“Including ?” said Peril. 

“ First, Mr. Hankinson——” 

“T thought you said you’d been at Mr. Hankinson’s ?” 

“T was, but he was out. There was only Mar—Miss 
Hankinson at home.” 

“Aha!” said Peril, bowing her head gently, and smiling 
sweetly, and watching him closely. 

“Then I met Lawford smoking his pipe under the windows of 
the house in which you dwell, Peril.” 

“ Rather aimless of him, if he does,” said she, while Mrs. Robson 
looked up sharply. 

“He sent a message,” pursued Hugh. “I think myself, that 
he is very hard hit.” 

Peril lifted her head, and her lip curled. 

“Who is making silly, vulgar jokes now ?” she asked. 

“JT beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said Hugh, laughing, and 
laughing, too, so light-heartedly that they both silently remarked 
upon it. “But he really desired his compliments to you.” 

“Tam obliged to him. You can give him mine, when next you 
see him,” said she. 

Hugh presently observed that he was going to do some 
reading in the library, wished them good-night, and left the room. 

It was a little after ten. They were again left alone. Hugh's 
brief interruption had dissipated the supernatural terrors, and 
Mrs. Robson now observed, with a half-laugh, half-simper, such as 
is commonly affected by persons of her calibre when speaking of 
love in any of its shapes: 

“Really, Peril, I think there is something in what Hugh says, 
though you took him up so shortly; and a certain gentleman 
seems to me very much smitten with a certain young lady.” 

Peril fixed her eyes upon her, and said gravely: “Do you 
think so?” 

“Tm quite sure of it. I noticed it even that first night he was 
here; and from little things that Hugh has said since, I’m 
certain of it.” 

“Ah! It is not of much use for any one to be ‘struck’ with 
me,” said Peril, in a half-regretful tone, as she leaned her head 
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back, and looked towards the ceiling. “I often think it would be 
rather nice to have some one in love with me——” 

“ Ah, yes,” sighed Mrs. Robson, shaking her head. “An un- 
selfish affection is a great comfort.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything so namby-pamby as ‘unselfish 
affection ;” I mean a great passion, such as one reads of—some- 
thing with some life and fire in it. But it’s all of no use 
speculating about such things. If half Darkingford were ready to 
fall at my feet, I should still be shut up tight, like the princess 
in the brazen tower.” 

“Yes, your poor dear grandfather has so outlived his own 
youth, that he forgets other people can have any. He does not 
remember how young people feel——” 

“T think, when people get so old that they can’t remember 
that, they ought to die,” said Peril distinctly; “ both for their 
own sakes, and the sake of everybody else.” 

Waiving for this occasion her usual conventionally rigid horror 
of such outspoken disloyalty, Mrs. Robson said : 

“Tf I were Hugh, I should ask Mr. Lawford in quietly now and 
then. Your grandfather need never know anything about it, and 
it would be a little amusement for you all! and he is so evidently 
a gentleman——” 

“That he would be sure to come in to a clandestine supper now 
and then, if invited,” put in Peril sweetly. And then she rose. 
“Tam going to bed,” she observed. “It’s late. At least it isn’t 
late. People in London, and some people here, I dare say, are 
just beginning their evenings; but in this house ten o'clock is 
the signal for release—‘ the one far-off, divine event’ for which 
we all long, as for our salvation, all day long. It has sounded, and 
Tam going.” 

Mrs. Robson wished her good-night in a more cordial tone than 
usual; but Peril, standing quietly before her with hands folded, 
and speaking in the gentlest of voices, observed : 

“T am so much obliged for your kind hints about Mr. Lawford, 
but I would like you to spare yourself the trouble of giving me 
any more. It really isn’t necessary. I don’t intend to play your 
game in the matter at all. No doubt Hugh might ask him to 
supper; no doubt grandpapa need know nothing about it, unless 
some one were to tell him what was going on, and that I was 
flirting with a penniless sort of person whom no one knew any- 
thing about, and to whom Hugh has given a kind of under- 
clerk’s place at the works. I can just imagine the effect of 
such a revelation upon him—dear old man! You shall not be 
tempted, Mrs. Robson; I dare say you pray every night to be 
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delivered from evil, and you shall, so far as I am concerned. 
Good-night.” 

With whichspeech she departed, leaving her hearer too astounded, 
too confused, and, as she would herself have said, “ taken aback,” 
to make any reply. She sat, with her knitting Tallen upon her 
lap, and her hands upon it, for some little time, and then, stamp- 
ing her foot upon the floor, exclaimed, half-aloud: 

“She is a fiend, and I know she will do him a mischief before 
all is over. I would give my right hand to have her away. And 
of course, as they are men, and she is good-looking, in her sulky, 
scowling way, they cannot imagine for a moment that she could 
or would do any one any harm. Fools that they are!” 

The hatred between Peril and Mrs. Robson was generally of a 
silent, quiet kind ; but when it did clothe itself in words, it flamed 
up fiercely in both hearts. It was not a flash and over; it rankled 
and burnt. Mrs. Robson would lie awake to-night, thinking of 
Peril’s beautiful, vindictive face, and of the words that came from 
between her clenched teeth, and would be half-afraid of her, 
half-furious with her, and wholly anxious to get rid of her by some 
means. 

As for Peril—to-night, as on other nights after similar scenes, 
she whirled off to her own room, there to pace about brooding, her 
heart full of cursing; torn this way and that by a thousand 
conflicting feelings. To-night, as so often before, the desire 
rushed over her to escape, to leave this place, to make her way 
back, over land and over sea, to the quiet cloister where she had 
been happy. That was her idea one moment; the next, she had 
a sense of the futility and the blank hopelessness of any such 
proceeding. She might go, she might shake the dust of the house 
in which she dwelt from her feet, but she could not make herself 
what she had been before. Her woe, her burden, and her heart- 
ache would have to go with her, and, in the quiet life there, she 
would have so much the more time to make intimate companions 
of them, to nurse them, and cherish them, and become enslaved 
by them. 

_“T wish I was back again,” she thought now; “I wish I was 
there again, at my chants and my embroidery, believing every- 
thing they told me about God being good, and people being happy 
who led holy lives. It was stupid, and it wasn’t true; but if I 
had stopped there I should never have known anything different, 
and it is much better to believe everything than nothing. Now, if 
some one came and said to me, ‘God is very good, and loves you,’ 
I should laugh, and ask why He lets me be so bad, and so miserable. 
If they said to me, ‘God rewards holiness with happiness,’ I 
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should laugh still more, and point to the people round about me, 
and ask them if they thought I was a fool. I know better than 
that now; I know that is all nonsense, but I am miserable. I 
was happier when I believed it all. I wish I had never been 
taken away from them.” 


CHAPTER X. 
ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


Nowett of course knew nothing of the concise little conversation 
which had taken place between Peril and Mrs. Robson after he 
left them. No screams or shrieks had heralded the thrust of Mrs. 
Robson, nor the savage manner in which Peril had beaten down 
her adversary’s guard and stabbed her deep, in return. Had 
physical blows of similar violence been dealt, it is probable that 
surgeons on the one hand and actions for assault and battery on 
the other might have been the result. As it was, a few quiet 
words did the business—not even raised voices, or accents of 
vituperation. Hugh, in the library below, heard feet quietly moving 
about, and concluded, if he thought anything ofthe matter, that 
the womenkind were going to bed. His slumbers were not dis- 
turbed by any inkling of what had passed, though the reading of 
which he had spoken to them resolved itself into a long, long, and 
happy reverie, in which he went again over all that had passed 
between him and Margaret that evening. 

But at breakfast on the following morning he was struck by a 
certain portentous gloom and silence displayed by both. He 
concluded that they must have found the opportunity, somehow 
or other, for one of their numerous quarrels; he mentally 
shrugged his shoulders, and, like other men under similar cir- 
cumstances, resolved to get away from it all as soon as possible. 
Which, accordingly, he did, saying he must be at the office early, 
as it was market-day. And, asking no questions, and apparently 
not having observed that anything had gone wrong, he made good 
his escape, and left them. At the office, also, things seemed 
somehow to have a cloud over them. Hugh did not know exactly 
how it was. In the first place, he thought Mr. Hankinson looked 
very ill, or, as Hugh put it to himself, shaky. He said one or 
two things quite at random, and went so far as to say he had a 
headache. But when Hugh remarked upon this, and said that if 
Mr. Hankinson liked, he would put off his London visit for a time, 
the manager assured him with almost feverish eagerness that 
there was no need for anything of the kind. Mr. Hugh was mis- 
taken in thinking him ill; it was only a passing indisposition, 
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and so far from wishing the visit delayed, it would be well if 
Nowell went a little earlier rather than later. Those people in 
Threadneedle Street wanted attending to very badly, and there 
were two other pressing calls. He had been thinking of asking 
Hugh if it would be very inconvenient to him to set off that night. 

So far from being inconvenient, it suited Nowell’s views 
admirably ; as Mr. Hankinson intended it should. It would 
bring him back to Margaret, and, as he hoped, to the successful 
ending of his suit, almost a week sooner, and in his present state 
of heart and mind, a week seemed equivalent to an-eternity. He 
joyfully assured Mr. Hankinson that it would be perfectly con- 
venient to him to set off that night. There was a train at seven 
and he would leave the office a little earlier than usual, that was 
all. He despatched the note to Margaret, telling her of his 
intention, and, a little after five, reached home. 

Going into the house, he looked into both the downstairs rooms 
to find Mrs. Robson, and tell her he was going, and ask her to 
see after his things. He found them empty, and took his way to 
the drawing-room. The gas was not lighted; the fire blazed 
brightly, Old Mr. Nowell was there alone. 

“ Holloa! all by yourself?” said Hugh. 

“Well, you may see that for yourself. How’s business to- 
day?” 

Question recurring as regularly as noon and midnight, and 
which must be answered with a punctuality and an exactitude 
as great as theirs. Nowell could only give a hasty report this 
evening, and excused himself on the plea that he was in a hurry. 

“Tm going to town to-night instead of at the week's end,” he 
observed. ‘Some of these people are pressing for an answer, 
and Hankinson thinks the sooner I’m off the better.” 

“Eh?” said his elder, with a sharp, suspicious look. It was 
his manner always when in anyway taken by surprise, but it 
always irritated Nowell—as much now almost as when he had 
been wont first to encounter it. He rather unwillingly and 
rapidly repeated his information, and then, thinking he heard the 
sound of the hall-door opening, he quickly and abruptly left the 
room, purposely not hearing his grandfather’s voice call his name. 

“It will do when I come up again,” he said to himself. “I 
wonder if that is Aunt Agatha, or where she is.” 

A servant was lighting the gas in the hall. The person who 
had come in, and who was now putting her umbrella in the stand, 
was not Mrs. Robson, but his cousin Peril. 


“Have you been out alone, Peril?” he asked, icllowing her 
into the library. 
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“Yes, to be sure,” said she nonchalantly, as she picked up a 
kitten which was lying curled up in an armchair, and herself 
took the place. She leaned back and stroked the creature. 
“T’ve been to Southfield again, and I’ve just met your dear friend 
Mr. Lawford, and had a short conversation with him.” 

“Confound my dear friend Mr. Lawford! Do you know where 
Aunt Agatha is?” 

“T am thankful to say I have not even seen her since breakfast~ 
time. It is rather late in the day to be ‘confounding’ Mr. 
Lawford; I consider him one of my intimate friends.” 

There was ire in Peril’s eyes, but Hugh did not see it, or if 
he did, did not notice it. He was in a hurry. He wanted 
something to eat, and then he was going off to London. And 
yet he felt indolent, and somewhat disinclined to move from this 
warm, pleasant room: more disposed to retain the seat he had 
taken on the edge of the table, to swing his legs about, and 
watch Peril’s nonchalant grace of attitude, and her slim 
white hands twinkling about as she teased the kitten, for she 
had given over caressing now, and had begun to provoke it. 

“ You know he isn’t anything of the kind,” he said. 

“Oh yes, he is. He is so delightfully easy-going. It is such a 
relief to meet a man who doesn’t get into rages and fight about 
things. He doesn’t care two straws whether we have a Liberal 
Government or a Tory one; and he thinks it would be such a bore 
to ‘keep up a position,’ as people say, that he is very glad he is 
only a vagabond.” 

“'That’s one way of looking at it,” said Nowell. “Some people 
might say he was a lazy beggar, without any self-respect.” 

“Some people might say all sorts of things, but you must be 
in a very bad temper to say anything of the sort. No one can 
say he has no self-respect. He has too much of it to turn himself 
into a mere machine for money-making, that’s all. There are 
different ways of looking at self-respect.” 

“There certainly are—and at kittens too. Do let the poor 
little wretch alone,” said Hugh, worked up into a fever by 
watching the pertinacity with which she intercepted its attempts 
to escape. 

“ Ah, would you scratch me, little wretch !” she suddenly ex- 
claimed ; and the lithe hand which had been so daintily playing 
closed tightly round the kitten’s neck. 

Grasping it by the throat, she held up the wretched 
little struggling thing in the air and shook it, and every 


flexible, graceful line of her own form had changed into angry 
rigidity. 
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“Peril, put it down; you will strangle it!” he exclaimed ; 
and forcibly loosening her grasp, he took the kitten away and 
dropped it on the floor. 

Choking and gasping, the creature rushed off to the other side 
of the room, and glared at her from under a chair. 

“What do I care? It scratched me.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Hugh. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and Hugh inquired next where 
else she had been. 

“Making a call at the Magsons’, and hearing about Norah’s 
missionary. They had a sort of Dorcas-meeting going on, and 
wanted me to sew petticoats for pauper children. I said I 
thought it would save trouble if I didn’t, as they would have to 
take it all out again. By-the-way, I’ve often meant to ask—who 
was Dorcas ? ” 

“A good woman, in the Acts of the Apostles,” said Hugh 
promptly. “At least, I think so; or was it in one of the 
Epistles ? ” 

“Much you know about it. It is my private opinion that she 
was the patron saint of all gossips and scandalmongers ; I heard 
oceans of both. Oh, what a delightful world it is that Mrs. 
Magson and her friends live in! Mrs. Magson would speak 
kindly of other people sometimes if she dared, but she dare not. 
I left soon on purpose to give them the opportunity of relieving 
their minds about me.” 

“T’ve no doubt they will take the’fullest advantage of it. But 
look here, Peril, I am in a hurry; I must find Aunt Agatha. 
I’m going to London to-night, instead of on Saturday.” 

“To-night? Why, you promised to take me to the concert to- 
morrow night,” said Peril, looking both angry and disappointed— 
as indeed she was, and as, perhaps, it was not surprising that she 
should be, seeing how seldom she got the chance of going to such 
an entertainment, especially in Hugh’s company. 

“So I did! I had utterly forgotten it; but even if I had 
remembered I couldn’t have helped it. It is business that sends 
me, and I’m obliged to go. But you need not miss the concert, 
Peril; Aunt Agatha would take you.” 

“ Aunt Agatha!” 

Her voice told Nowell that Aunt Agatha was quite impractica- 
ble for the purpose. 

“TI quarrelled with her frightfully only last night,” said Peril, 
“and I haven’t spoken to her to-day. She began with some of 
her nasty, cat-like insinuations, and I told her my mind about it. 
Besides, even if I hadn’t, imagine going with her to listen to any- 
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thing beautiful! She hardly knows a violin from a trombone, 
and she’s proud of her ignorance too.” 

“Well, I was going to call upon Miss Hankinson to-night ; I 
haven’t time now, but I'll send her a note and ask her to take 
you.” 

“You will do no such thing,” was the reply, with a sudden 
access of anger and sharpness in her tones. ‘“ Do you suppose I 
have any desire to foist myself upon people who don’t want me? 
Why should Miss Hankinson be bothered with me? She has 
very likely got engagements of her own. Send the tickets back, 
or give them to some one else, and I’! stay at home.” 

“You are so hasty. There is no ‘foisting, as you call it. 
Mar—Miss Hankinson ¥ 

“That’s twice within twenty-four hours that you have called 
her ‘ Mar,’ and stopped short. Pray does she call you ‘ Hugh’ 
too? If she does she can’t stop short, seeing that you have but 
one syllable to your name.” 

“‘ Hugh’s face flushed. 

“Don’t talk in that way, Peril,” he said, both quickly and 
gently. “She does call me Hugh now and then. I hope she 
will always before long; and then there will be no more trouble 
about concerts or chaperons, and no more quarrels with Aunt 
Agatha, will there?” 

Peril uttered no sound. Her face took a look as hard as stone. 
She had no time to realise what she felt; but it was an utter 
apathetic recklessness that rushed over her. So she had begun 
her fight too late. The game had been virtually in the hands of 
the other before she had ever discovered that it had been begun. 
Her last dim, half-confessed hope, the one spark of joy which she 
had had to live for, had been extinguished at a moment's notice. 
If Hugh expected sentimental sympathy and congratulations, he 
had come to the wrong place for them. 

“Dear me, how beautiful! Margaret Hankinson will do what- 
ever you wish, I have not the least doubt,” she said suddenly, 
and in a voice which seemed to cut like a whip. 

“What do you mean! What makes you speak of Miss Hankin- 
son in that manner ?” he asked, stung more by her tone than her 
actual words. 

It was now his turn to speak coldly and freezingly, just as 
Peril had said to herself that he did. He contrived certainly to 
throw a peculiarly chilling influence into both glance and voice. 
The interview, begun so carelessly, had turned into a fierce 
combat. 

“No one but you would ask such a simple question,” said she, 
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laughing. flippantly. “You are really wonderfully innocent for 
such a man of the world as you give yourself out to be; and she 
has imposed upon you in a marvellous manner. I never heard of 
any one but you who believed in her. She believes in nothing 
herself except money, and in the pursuit of that she and her 
father are agreed—like everyone else in Darkingford, it seems to 
me. I suppose she will even stoop to inveigle a boy like you in 
her nets—when the boy is likely to have money some time.” 
Peril laughed again, and lightly balanced the tips of her 
fingers together, looking at him all the time with a rallying air. 
Nowell felt almost dizzy with mingled fury and astonishment. 
Here was gratitude with a vengeance! Hugh had a fine under- 
lying sense that it was a pronounced case of a man’s having 
nursed a serpent in his bosom with the proverbial results, which 
conviction afforded him some solace in the midst of his perturba- 
tion. If it had not been so dreadful he could have laughed aloud 
at the spectacle of Peril, turned censorious, with the censorious- 
ness of Mrs. Magson and Ebenezer. Of course his first impulse 
was to turn upon her and angrily bid her hold her tongue, unless 
she could speak more becomingly of Margaret Hankinson; but 
just as he was about to speak he looked at her, and it seemed to 
him as if he saw woe beneath all that flippancy. As if by a 
revelation he saw the misery that underlay her fury. He did 
not connect it with any personal disappointment on her part; he 
was not vain, and as he was pure of any love for her, so he had 
not imagined that she cherished any for him. But she was un- 
happy. In the innocence and simplicity of his heart he wished 
that she had a lover of her own to teach her a little tenderness, 
and show her a little more sunshine. All his manlier nature 
came to the front. He would not retaliate; to do so would be to 
show himself no more self-controlled than she was herself, and 
would be hardly treating Margaret’s name with the greatest 
respect imaginable. In a voice which vibrated a little, he said: 
“Ah, Peril! that isn’t a kind thing to say to me on such a 
matter. I thought you would have cared more about my happi- 
ness. I would not like to say such a bitter thing to you if you'd 
told me of some man you cared for; but I know that Margaret 
would forgive you, and what she would forgive it is not for me to 
resent,” 
Peril, hearing this rather self-conscious but perfectly well- 
_meant little flourish, felt as if she should choke. She could have 
borne it far better—nay, she would have comparatively enjoyed 
it, if he had turned upon her, and so to speak, rent her with 
counter-sneers and counter-insults. But to first receive such a 
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blow as his virtual confession that he was in love with Margaret 
Hankinson, and then to be treated to a soothing speech, like a 
wilful child who cries because its promised toy is not forthcoming, 
was intolerable, utterly intolerable. Her fury hardly left her 
time to feel the still keener anguish inflicted by the involuntary 
tenderness in Hugh’s tone when he spoke of Margaret. But it 
was all there: the full measure of the suffering that was to come, 
and it would come all in good time. She made no answer to his 
words. Her face was convulsed; her lips moved, but no sound 
came from them. Silently and swiftly she left the room and 
went upstairs, making a gesture with her hand as she passed her 
cousin, as though she would have swept him away. 

Hugh shrugged his shoulders and rang the bell, and desired 
them to tell Mrs. Robson he wanted to see her particularly. 
Little time remained to him, and in less than an hour he had left 
the house without seeing either Peril or Mr. Nowell again. 

Peril, almost blind with passion, had gone up the stairs as far 
as the drawing-room door. She entered the room because she felt 
as if her limbs.would fail under her, and she could go no further. 
She found it lighted by the bright fire only; tenanted by. her 
grandfather and no one else. 

The old man had been dozing; her sudden entrance roused him, 
and he sat up staring blankly about him. 

“Eh, Peril! what’s the matter, lass? Why haven’t you taken 


off your bonnet ? And where’s Mrs. Robson ?” 


“T don’t know,” she said indistinctly. 

“And where’s Hugh ?” 

“ Downstairs.” 

“What's he going off to London for in such a hurry ?” 

“How do I know? Perhaps to find some money to set your 
friend Mr. Hutchinson up in business.” 

“Hutchinson will never do any business again. But I’ve got 
my money from him, hech! hech! 

“You've got some money, not Hutchinson’s,” said Peril, stand- 
ing before him, and feeling a little cold shudder thrilling through 
her at the horrible wickedness that she was committing, “ Hugh 
didn’t want to be so hard upon Mr. Hutchinson as you did, so he 
paid you out of your own money. Hutchinson is all right.” 

“Peril! Peril!” he quavered dolefully, “ what’s this you are 
saying about Hugh? ‘Take care what you are saying about him.” 

“Tm saying what is true. I would say it if he walked into the 
room now, and he could not contradict me: ask him.” 

“Tt’s not true; he said they had paid up all right.” 

“They never did. It said in the paper that they had com- 
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pounded with their creditors; and what’s more, I heard at the 
Magsons’ to-day that they are going to begin business again, and 
retrieve everything. Hugh knows how to spend other people’s 
money.” 

With which, not heeding his almost agonised ery to her to 
remain, she walked away, leaving him wild with rage, suspicion, 
disappointed greed, and frantic anger against his grandson, 
together with the darkest forebodings as to what was to become 
of his money—his dear, dear money—when it got into hands like 
these. 

Mrs. Robson, engaged with Hugh, imagined that Peri] was 
with her grandfather. The old man was left alone for nearly an 
hour to con over the news, to curse Hugh, and to make all kind 
of plots and plans for securing his money safely when he should 
be gone. No one was safe. He could have trusted in Hugh, he 
fancied, and now he saw what he was worth. He must settle 
something soon: tie it up safely, and keep very quiet about it. 
Aha, my young master, no more of such doings! Who could ever 
get rich if they treated their creditors in that way? And what 
fortune was there that would not soon slip through the fingers 
which kept no firmer hold than that upon it. 

“ Bi’ the mass!” he ejaculated, swearing the old oath that used 
to be familiar to his Lancashire lips when he was a lad, and which 
even Ebenezer’s teachings had not eradicated from them. “ Bi’ 
the mass, I’ll be even with them yet, and one too many for them, 
though they are young and I am old.” 


Cuapter XI, 
PAUL LAWFORD TO MRS. WOODFALL. 


“JT wonper how all this will end, Katty, my dear. I am 
going to give you the history of my last mystification, which you 
can read or not, as you wish—I fancy you will. 

“Hugh went away on Wednesday evening. I missed, and do 
yet miss him, very much in the office; but I did my best, and 
succeeded tolerably well. After all, it doesn’t require much 
brains to do the work which, with kindly consideration for my 
limited capacities, they have set for me here. On the ‘Thursday 
morning I had to depend entirely on my own exertions, for the 
day before Hankinson had been ill, and was now as cross as a bear. 
I have noticed a change coming lately over the spirit of that 
man’s dream. What may be the cause of it I can’t say, of course. 
But that is not the mystification I have to tell youabout. I went 
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home, as usual. The evenings do not seem half so long since I 
have had something to do in the daytime. Now that the pinch is 
over, I may tell you that those days in January and the first part 
of February—just before I went to old Nowell’s dinner-party— 
were black enough—so black that sometimes I felt as if I would 
cut my throat for a toss-up. I suppose a lot of people would say 
that considering I had enough secure, to grind on with, that was 
a most idiotic frame of mind to be in; but every day it is more 
strongly borne in upon my mind that man does not live by bread 
alone, and that perhaps those are not always the worst cases of 
starvation which are the most obviousand the most material. At 
any rate, I could not describe to you, and would not if I could, out 
of consideration for your feelings, the sensation that used to come 
crawling over me, like one of those ‘ slimy things that crawl with 
legs upon a slimy sea,’ when I woke in the morning and looked 
round my room, and went downstairs and saw the wretched, 
sordid little room, empty alike of voice or face to bless one with 
the sight or sound of it, and realised that practically there was 
nothing for me to do but sit there all day long. That is over 
now; copying out invoices and writing orders or acknowledging 
them is excitement after that. 

“T went home then, as I say, and had just sat down to my 
dinner, when the servant brought a note to me, saying that it 
came from Mr. Nowell’s, and that the messenger waited for an 
answer. It was from Peril, written in a small, fine Italian hand 
like delicate little traceries and tendrils—the last kind of hand I 
should have expected her to write. I may as well give it you all, 
for it was short. 


“¢Dear Mr. Lawrorp, 

“My grandfather desires me to say that if you are at 
liberty this evening, and would call any time after seven, he 
would be very glad to see you, as he particularly wishes to speak 
to you. If you will kindly send a verbal answer by the bearer of 
this, it will be quite enough. 

“ «Yours very truly, 
“¢Prrm Nowe tt.’ 


“My verbal message was to the effect that I would be round 
in about half an hour. I did not waste much time in wondering 
what had procured me the honour of an invitation from Nowell 
senior as soon as Nowell junior’s back was turnéd ; but as soon as 
I was ready, I made my way to Great North Street. While I was 
taking off my overcoat, and the servant stood by waiting, the door 
of the library was opened, and Miss Nowell emerged from it. 
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“* How do you do, Mr. Lawford?’ she said very gravely and 
gently; and then she said to the maid, ‘You need not wait. I 
am going upstairs, and I will take Mr. Lawford with me.’ 

“The girl went away, and then Peril said to me: 

“*Come in here; I want to speak to you.’ With which she 
took hold of my arm, and literally led me into the room and 
closed the door after us. I was somewhat surprised in secret, 
but I had some time ago resolved that it was not of the least use 
to betray any astonishment about anything that went on here, so 
I looked as if nothing were happening. There was a much 
brighter light here than in the hall, and when I looked at Peril 
I was more startled and more shocked than with anything else. 
She looked the phantom of her usual self—pale, haggard, and 
woebegone, and with a look in her eyes of the most devouring 
anxiety that I ever saw. Her voice was quick and low when she 
spoke. 

“«Did you send for me, Miss Nowell, or was it really a message 
from Mr. Nowell ?’ 

“« Oh, it was from him certainly,’ she said; ‘and it is that that 
I want to speak to you about. He means mischief.’ 

“Her eyes were distended, and her face white. She bent 
forward and stared at me. Wondering what it could be to me, or 
how I could possibly prevent it if he did mean mischief, however 
black, I rather feebly said, ‘Indeed!’ and waited to hear more. 

“¢ Hugh has gone away, as you know,’ she said. 

“« Yes.’ 

***Mrs. Robson has gone too. She left this afternoon.’ 

““Mrs. Robson!’ I was really amazed at this. ‘I thought 
she never left Mr. Nowell ?’ 

« «She never does, generally. Twice, since he began to be out 
of health only, has she ever gone. It wrung her heart to have to 
go to-day. The idea of leaving him alone in my clutches nearly 
turned her brain. Nothing short of absolute necessity would 
have driven her off, as you may suppose. She got a telegram this 
morning to say that her only sister, who lives near Leicester, has 
not many days to live. Unfortunately for her, she is not in the 
habit of getting telegrams; she wondered what it could be all 
about, and read it aloud to us, so that both grandpapa and I 
became acquainted with the contents of it. After that, there was 
nothing for her but to go. It would have looked too brutal to 
say she did not care whether her dear sister lived or died. But I 
saw that she could have bitten her tongue off with vexation. You 
see, if she had had sufficient presence of mind to keep quiet, we 
need not have known what there was in the telegram.’ 
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“¢ But her only sister ‘ 

“Peril laughed. ‘Really, Mr. Lawford! Well, she went off 
in great agony; it was like tearing herself bodily away. She said 
she did not know what in the world he would do without her. 
He told her—you kuow how polite and grateful he always is— 
that she was not so indispensable as she supposed, and that he 
and I would get on splendidly together. I really thought she 
would have screamed when she heard that, but she had to conceal 
her anguish and go. Scarcely had the cab rattled away with her 
this afternoon, than he called me to him, spoke quite affection- 
ately to me, so that it made my blood run cold to listen to him, 
and told me to write that note to you. So I did.’ 

“¢ And I obeyed with pleasure, though I am at a loss to imagine 
what he can want with me.’ 

“Listen to me,’ she said, drawing very close to me, and 
speaking beneath her breath. ‘He is going to ask you questions 
—about Hugh. He is suspicious. Suspicion is the breath of life 
to him. Whatever you say, tell him nothing about Hugh which 
can possibly prejudice him against him.’ 

“« Tt may be rather difficult not to do so, if he has made up his 
mind in advance to be prejudiced against him,’ I said. I will 
own to you, Katty, that I found it a little difficult to keep my 
head steady, as she stood, having forgotten everything except her 
one object—with her hands grasping my arm, and that wonderful 
face gazing into mine. Does she think one is made of granite, or 
iron? But of course I knew all the time that she did not think 
anything about it. She is over head and ears in love with Hugh ; 
she was thinking of him, and of what was to be done for him. 
And, as I was under the impression that Mr. Nowell did believe in 
Hugh, whatever he might think of everybody else, I was bewil- 
dered, as well as startled. She seemed to grow impatient at the 


blank way in which I looked at her, for she gave my arm a little 
jerk, and said : 


«Don’t you understand ?’ 

“*No,’ I confessed, ‘ I don’t. What has made him suspicious 
of Hugh? For, most certainly he trusted him, up to a very short 
time ago. He trusted him implicitly.’ 

“She loosed her hold of my arm. Her hands sank down at her 


sides. I shall never forget the dreadful look on her face, as she 
said to me: 


“What has made him suspicious? I have made 
suspicious.’ 

“«But my dear Miss Nowell : 

“Hush! I know all about it. It was last night. 





him 





I quar- 
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relled with Hugh—the worst quarrel I ever had with him—I do 
not mean that we have not said harder things to each other, for 
we have, many a time. Indeed, he was hardly angry at all. He 
was a great deal worse—he was forgiving. It was all because of 
that woman—that Margaret Hankinson, whom he loves—oh, Mr. 
Lawford, you did not tell me true that night, when you said his 
love for her was a passing fancy, such as many a man had had 
for a woman older than himself: it is earnest, it is real. She ig 
his saint upon earth, and the woman whom he loves and wants to 
marry, too.’ 

“<«T could but say what I thought and believed,’ I urged. 
‘How could I tell? It was what, judging from experience, I sup- 
posed must be the case.’ 

“Tt is not the case—and we had this quarrel, though it did 
not begin about that. And while he was prating about her, I was 
feeling as if I should go mad. Why, I was mad, I know—per- 
fectly mad. I never felt so horrible in all my life. Why should 
I pretend to deny it? you must have seen it long ago. He is 
everything in the world to me—my life, and my hope, and my 
light ; and surely J had more reason to expect that he should love 
me, than that other woman—look at me! was there anything 
strange in my idea that he might return my love?’ 

“Katty, instead of being ridiculous, as ninety-nine men and 
women out of a hundred would have been, in making such a 
confession, this girl was sublime! There was nothing absurd, 
nothing weak about her. I should wonder that a lad like Hugh 
Nowell could have inspired her with such a passion, only I know 
what a woman—or a man either—will idealise and worship, when 
they have nothing else. That Mrs. Robson is a stupid, silly 
woman. She might have tamed Peril, and taken away her sting, 
at the very first, by kindness and firmness. That I will always 
maintain. I thought out all this, and more, as she stood before 
me, with her hands spread out, as if to say, ‘See, he has rejected 
this; he has despised me.’ And at last I said, slowly, but I think 
with conviction : 

“¢There was nothing strange about it. The mystery is that 
it should have turned out otherwise.’ 

“She scarcely seems to regard me as a person—an individual 
—more as a machine endowed with a certain degree of intelli- 
gence to which she can confide the story of her wrongs. 

“*T left him,’ she said. ‘I rushed upstairs. On the first 
landing I felt my knees tremble under me. I felt as if I could 
not get up the other stairs. I went into the drawing-room, and 
there I saw my grandfather alone.’ 

b 
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“She paused, and then went on, quite composedly, but not with 
a sort of composure that one cares to see: 

“¢*T walked up to the fireplace. Grandpapa asked me one or 
two questions, and at last wanted to know why Hugh was going 
off to London in such a hurry? I said, perhaps he was going to 
give more assistance to the Hutchinsons——” 

“* Qh, Miss Nowell !’ 

“< You said to me once, that there was danger I might inadver- 
tently say something to Hugh’s detriment. I said I could not do 
so inadvertently. No more I could. I knew quite well what I 
was saying, and I went on with it, and told him all about Hugh 
and the Hutchinsons—I wish you would strike me!’ she broke 
in abruptly; ‘I wish you would do something to me that I 
deserve, or call me some name, or something. When I had told 
him—and if Hugh had been standing there I would have gone on 
with the same words—I walked away, and left him to meditate 
upon it, and he has been doing so ever since. They have both 
gone away. I am here alone with him, and I can see that he is 
going over everything in his mind, but he does not tell me any- 
thing. I think he wants to question you with a view to finding 
out a few more crimes and enormities of Hugh’s. My punishment 
is coming; I feel it drawing towards me. I do not know what it 
will be yet, but it is coming—coming, and it will strike me through 
him—I know that. Oh, Mr. Lawford, I am not unreasonable, am 
I, in asking you to do what you can to uphold Hugh’s dear name? 
I am a very bad, miserable girl, and I have no right whatever to 
trouble you with my wretched concerns, but you also care for him 
a little—he is your friend. And the very first time I saw you 
when he brought you here, I read in your face that you were kind 
and gentle, and generous, and that is why I appeal to you now.’ 

“She looked at me with her eyes swimming in tears; her 
throat choking down the sobs that rose in it. I did not say much. 
I told her that, so far as I could, I would bafile his cunning, but 
that I trusted more to his knowledge of Hugh’s necessity to him 
for the preservation of his money than to anything else for 
keeping him straight. But I would do what I could. 

“<Thank you, thank you—God bless. you! You are a real 
friend to one who does not deserve any kindness from you or 
any one,’ she said. ‘Now come upstairs. We have been here 
long enough.’ 

“TI followed her upstairs. She opened the drawing-room door, 
and said, quite briskly and cheerfully : 

“*Grandpapa, here’s Mr. Lawford. I'll leave you to have your 
talk with him,’ and so disappeared. 
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“Now, what the old rascal really wanted with me is more than 
I can tell, for he asked me very few questions about Hugh. He 
asked me far more about the office, and about Hankinson, and 
what I did there, and how much they paid me. He did inquire 
how long I had known Hugh, and some questions of that kind. 
He looked vindictive, but he presently dismissed me, and I went 
away. I greatly desired to see Peril again, but she did not give 
me the chance, and I had to go away unsatisfied. Whether she 
thought she had overdone her alarm, and felt ashamed of her 
excitement and of the confessions she had made; whether she was 
literally afraid to ask me what had taken place—I don’t know, 
but I did not see her again; and what is brewing in his mind I 
don’t know.” : ‘ 

(Written on the following evening.) 

“We got a grand fright in the office this morning—at least, 
Hankinson did, if I am not much mistaken. I wonder if he has 
ever done anything he ought not to have done—in business, I 
mean. The time at which the alarm occurred was about noon. 
My desk is in the outer office—not the most distinguished part of 
the establishment—don’t suppose it. But Hankinson had sent 
for me into his office to speak to me, and I had left the door open. 
He was telling me about some letters I had to write. Suddenly 
we heard a little fuss and bustle in the outer office, and then a 
voice—the voice—the Snarl, of which I have spoken to you before, 
and which no one could mistake. 

“* Well, what are you all doin’?’ said this voice. I lifted my 
head, as one does at an unexpected voice or sound, and I caught 
sight of Hankinson’s face, reflected in a small square looking-glass 
which hung on the opposite wall. It was ashen-white—ghastly 
to look at. ‘The flag of fear, or guilt, or apprehension, or some- 
thing was hung out upon his cheeks, plainly enough to be seen. 
The only thing is, these flags show the same colour for so many 
and such very opposite emotions. But there it was, and it 
startled me, as appearing on the face of a very high-class manager 
of such very extensive factories. After a moment, it disappeared, 
and he said, quietly enough, as he placed the bundle of drafts in 
my hands : 

“¢*Mr. Nowell—he must be much better to have ventured out, 
and down here on a day like this.’ 

“Of course it was no place of mine to make any remarks. I 
held my tongue, and went to my own quarters, meditating a little 
on what had happened. I met the venerable man face to face; 
he was buttoned up in huge furs and overcoats. I suppose his 
poor little mummy of a person was stowed away somewhere inside 
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them ; and as long as the spirit continues to animate it, that 
mummy will have the power to make every one connected with it 
uncomfortable. He was leaning on the arm of Smith, his man, 
and condescended to give me a nod and a grunt of recognition. 
His errand, whatever it might be, was cut short by a paroxysm of 
bronchitic coughing, which left him gasping and almost fainting. 
We nearly carried him to his carriage, a hired brougham, which 
had brought him down; and he was driven away home. How he 
survived these fits of coughing is more than I can understand. I 
fancy he will go very soon—may it be before he has had time to 
accomplish the mischief which Peril affirms he is plotting!” 
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Preachers of the Day. 


At Westminster Abbey, one Sunday afternoon, the present writer 
overheard a party of Americans appealing earnestly to a verger for 
sittings near the pulpit: “Weare Americans, and we do so want 
to hear Archdeacon Farrar; we may not have another chance!” 
The party had come late, so that the verger was unable to accommo- 
date them as they desired; but he offered consolation, saying that 
the Archdeacon would preach again on the following Sunday. “Ah 
no, that won’t do; we had booked him for to-day,” was the answer. 

Not long after this the writer was calling upon an American, who 
had “booked” Canon Liddon for the previous Sunday’s religious 
exercise, and who, on being asked his opinion about that great 
preacher, volunteered to read some extracts from a letter which he 
had just written to his brother in Baltimore, conveying his de- 
scription of the sermon. It was one of those admirable, painstaking 
letters which Americans, alone of the human race, still write to their 
brothers—one of those epistles which Trollope’s Senator Gotobed is 
always sending to his distant partner. The effect of it was a little 
spoilt by an attempted parallel, in the manner of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ 
between the Canon of St. Paul’s and a preacher of parochial celebrity 
in America, a Mr. Stringer (Theodore James); but the general su- 
periority of Dr. Liddon was handsomely allowed, and the American 
concluded with the acknowledgment that he had heard no such 
preaching at home, as here in London. “My wife,” he said, 
“wonders how there can be any wicked people in this city with so 
many fine preachers about.” 

Few educated Americans leave this country without carrying away 
with them the recollection of some very edifying half-hours spent 
under the charm of good preachers’ voices; and at this season of 
Lent it may not be inappropriate for one who, like our cousins, has 
gone the round of the London churches, to note his impressions of 
some among the foremost religious teachers of the day. The 
sectarian doctrines of these various clergymen must be left out of 
account in such a review, it is only intended to describe the 
preachers as they appear to the chance occupant of a pew, who has 
entered their respective churches—not undeyoutly indeed, nor in 
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hypercritical spirit, but with some purpose of weighing what he hears 
and of observing the manner in which it was delivered. It is one of 
the greatest boons of residence in London, that a man who scans the 
list of preachers in Saturday’s papers can always provide for himself 
some of the richest intellectual pleasure, if not instruction, for the 
following day. 

There is no city in the world which offers such a large choice of 
good preachers; and yet how few pulpit orators of the first order 
there are, considering that sermons are the principal business of most 
clergymen, and that every minister ought to regard it asa duty to 
train himself in elocution. It is very seldom that we are not a little 
disappointed in the preachers of whom we have heard much praise. 
In one we miss good delivery ; another has a bad voice ; a third, with a 
commanding presence, noble voice and great fluency, has trusted too 
much to the inspiration of the moment, and utters commonplaces 
which show that he has not prepared all the points of his discourse 
beforehand. This want of preparation on the preacher’s part is a 
very trying thing for congregations; and it is a painful thing to say 
—though we must say it—that too many clergymen mount their 
pulpits without having given so much thought to what they are 
going to say as even a third-rate actor gives to his part before 
stepping on to the stage. Why is this so? Has not the preacher 
a part to play, and ought not rehearsals and the making of “ points” 
to be matters of professional concern to him as they are with the 
actor ? 

Canon Liddon and the Bishop of Peterborough stand ont as un- 
questionably the two first preachers of the Established Church. 
There is a story of a private soldier having gone to St. Paul’s on an 
afternoon when Dr. Liddon was to preach. The printed paper with 
the hymn was handed to him, but not understanding that it was 
offered gratis he refused it with a shake of the head, saying: “ You 
don’t suppose I should be here if I had got any money?” Most of 
the people who go to hear the eloquent Canon are different from this 
soldier, for they would pay—and very liberally—to get seats near 
the pulpit. On the afternoons of the Sundays when Dr. Liddon 
is in residence, the Cathedral presents an extraordinary sight with 
its huge nave and aisles densely thronged. So far as the preacher's 
voice will reach, people stand, straining eyes and ears, and fortunately 
Dr. Liddon’s voice resounds well under the dome; though now and 
then it becomes indistinct through the preacher’s speaking too fast in 
his excitement. Two other things occasionally mar Dr. Liddon’s 
delivery. Shortness of sight makes him often stoop to consult Bible 
or notes, and again he bows the head in a marked manner when he 
utters the Holy Name ; but when he thus bends he goes on speaking, 
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so that his words fall on the pulpit-cushion and are deadened, which 
produces upon people who are at some little distance off, the effect 
of continual stoppages and gaps in the sermon. No other defects 
besides these, however, can be noted in orations which for beauty of 
language, elevation of thought and lucidity in reasoning, could not be 
surpassed. We have heard Dr. Liddon many times at Oxford and 
in London, and have observed that the impression produced by his 
eloquence was always the same, no matter who might be listening to 
him. We remember, in particular, a sermon of his on the text: “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” It was absolutely 
magnificent to hear him prophecy the gradual progress of the world 
towards a higher state. Every man, from the greatest to the least, 
was made to feel his share of responsibility in advancing or retarding 
the evolution of mankind, and while the consequences of evil were 
pointed out as extending to incalculable lengths, there was a sublime 
hopefulness in the promise that the smallest good offering brought to 
the Creator would be multiplied by Him as the “five loaves were 
multiplied.” 

Optimism—which is nothing but great faith—pervades Dr. Liddon’s 
preaching. He never leaves his hearers under the apprehension that 
in any struggle between the good and the bad forces of this world, 
the bad are going to get the best of it. He knows human nature too 
well, however, to exaggerate what can be done by any single human 
being. “The first lesson in true wisdom ”—he said in one of his 
most recent sermons—‘ is the limited nature of our faculties, the 
reality and extent of our ignorance ;” and there is a curious mixture 
of religious and mundane philosophy in the following remarks about 
the presumption of St. Peter, a few minutes before he denied his 
Master : 


“We only weaken ourselves by dwelling upon mischiefs which we 
cannot hope to remedy. We have only a certain amount of thought, of 
feeling, of resolve, each one of us, to dispose of. And when this has been 
expended unavailingly on the abstract, on the intangible, it is expended ; 
it is no longer ours, and we cannot employ it when and where we need it 
close at home ... Peter failed as he did, because he had expended his 
moral strength in words, and had no sufficient force to dispose of when 
the time came for action and for suffering.” 


These observations made in a grand sermon, “The Lord was not 
in the fire,” may also be quoted: 


“ Religious passion carried to the highest point of enthusiasm is a great 
agency in human life; but religious passion may easily be too incon- 
siderate, too truculent, too entirely wanting in tenderness and in charity, 
to be in any sense divine. Christendom has been ablaze again and again 
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with fires: and those fires are not extinct in our own day and country, 
of which it may certainly be said that the Lord is not in them.” * 


The Bishop of Peterborough has not often been heard in London 
of late years, but whenever he is advertised to preach, crowds flock to 
hear him. He need not be compared with Liddon, for the personal 
appearance, style, and opinions of the two men are quite different. 
But whereas the Canon sometimes preaches above the understanding 
of dull men, the Bishop’s eloquence never soars much above earth. 
It is a rousing eloquence, spirited, combative, often sarcastic and 
always directed against some evil which is preoccupying public 
attention at the time being. Dr. Magee is not merely a hater, but 
an aggressive enemy of “ humbug,” clothe itself in what garb it may. 
With his animated Celtic features, long upper lip, large mouth, 
energetic nose and shaggy eyebrows, with his gruffness and broad 
smile which breaks up the whole of his face into comical lines, he 
has all the look of a humourist. The glance all round which he 
takes at his congregation when he has got into the pulpit, is that of a 
master. His first words arrest attention, and if some unlucky man 
drops a book during his exordium, that man will stare hard at the 
pulpit and pretend to have no connection whatever with the book, 
lest his lordship’s eyes should suddenly be turned upon him like two 
fiery points of interrogation. Presently, when the Bishop warms to 
his work, his arms hit out from the shoulder like piston-rods wrapped 
in lawn; down come his large hands with great slaps on his book or 
cushion, and if he is preaching in a church where the beadle has not 
heard of his little ways and has not been careful to give the cushions 
a beating, enough dust will be raised to make a fine powdering for 
the heads of the people in the pew beneath. 

The Bishop of Peterborough once said that he “ would rather see 
England free than sober,” which amounted to declaring that he 
would rather men conquered temptation for themselves, than have it 
removed from their way by legislation which might be oppressive to 
sober people. His words of course drew a howl from temperance 
associations, but the inculcation of manliness is the head and front 
of Dr. Magee’s preaching, and he has never swerved from the posi- 
tion that if men cannot be made sober by their own efforts and the 
encouragements of their friends, the policeman will not make them 
so. “Don’t let us create artiticial sins,” he once said. ‘ There are 
plenty of things against which my cook and housemaid must pray to 
be guarded ; don’t try and make the poor souls feel wicked because 


* Dr. Liddon’s politics are puzzling, but always unconventional. He 
was speaking of the Kingdom of Heaven in a sermon. “ Mind, it’s a 
Kingdom,” he said, breaking off ; “not a Republic.” 
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they enjoy a glass of beer.” A young curate, not very long ago, called 
on the Bishop with a very broad piece of blue ribbon in his button- 
hole. His lordship took no notice of the ornament, and this evidently 
disappointed the curate, who kept turning his lappet to the light, till 
the Bishop opened a New Testament at the passage where the 
Pharisees are condemned for wearing broad phylacteries. ‘“ Let men 
speak of you as sober,” he said, when the curate had digested this 
little morsel ; “ you will not need then to advertise yourself as such.” 

It was in the same spirit that he answered a lady who asked him 
whether she ought to wear the blue ribbon. “Put it on, by all 
means, but remember to how much it will pledge you. If men go 
wrong from drink, girls are more liable to be led astray through love 
of finery ; and if you want to set a good example, give up jewelry, 
feathers, furs and silks. Dress in unconspicuous stuffs, buy a plain, 
serviceable bonnet meant for use not show; and mind you keep 
always to the same fashions, for I assure you a great deal of foolish 
extravagance arises out of changing fashions.” 

The lady winced at all this, so the Bishop broke off abruptly: 
“Then what is the sense of your blue ribbon? I suppose it cost 
you no effort to give up wine and beer, then why make a virtue of 
renouncing them ?” 

Such as Dr. Magee is in his private conversations so is he in the 
pulpit. Plainspoken and shrewd, discussing all questions with easy 
arguments, never stooping to subtleties, clear in his delivery, happy 
in his choice of words, he keeps his hearers bound like Ogmius, that 
God of Eloquence among the Gauls who used to be represented 
with chains flowing out of his mouth. On occasions he rises to the 
highest flights of oratory, but never loses sight of his congregation, 
who have always been carried along by him through the successive 
degrees of his own enthusiasm. He should be heard delivering 
a charity sermon, for this is a duty which he discharges in no 
perfunctory fashion. He masters his subject thoroughly; speaks 
of the poor or afflicted for whom he is pleading like one who knows 
them ; and his advice as to supplying their wants is never dictated 
by eccentric philanthropy, but springs from that true benevolence 
which has common sense for its source. He was being asked to 
interest himself in a carpenter’s clever young apprentice whom some 
good people wanted to send to college. “ Let him first graduate as 
a good carpenter,” said the Bishop ; “when he has become a skilled 
craftsman, so that he is proud of his trade and can fall back upon it 
if others fail, then will be the time to see if he is fit for anything 
better.” * 


* The Bishop of Peterborough’s renown as a parliamentary orator needs 
no special acknowledgment. He was heard at his best in the House of 
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A popular vote would probably give the position of third amongst 
the best preachers of the day to Archdeacon Farrar; but personally 
we should join the minority on that division. When the author of 
‘Eric’ published his ‘Life of Christ,’ a writer in the Spectator 
described it as “ by a special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph,” 
and it is impossible to get this very neat criticism out of one’s mind 
when hearing Dr. Farrar preach in Westminster Abbey. In his 
own church of St. Margaret, the Archdeacon shines with a subdued 
light. Those who have chatted with him by his own fireside, and 
know him to be the most amiable, unaffected of causewrs, those who 
remember him at Harrow as a most genial boy-loving master, will 
miss nothing of the good-natured simplicity which they liked in him, 
if they hear him in his own church discoursing about matters that 
concern his parish. But in the Abbey he is different. There, his 
massive face settles into a hard, expressionless look ; his voice, which 
is loud and roughish, is pitched in a monotonous key; and his 
manner altogether lacks animation, even when his subject imperatively 
demands it. However, his ornate periods, metaphors, tropes and far- 
fetched comparisons diffuse ecstasy among those worshippers who 
derive their wisdom from penny newspapers. To illustrate any common 
reflection on the vicissitudes of life, the Archdeacon drags in the 
destruction of Pompeii with the latest mining accident ; the overthrow 
of Darius with that of Osman Digna, the rainbow that appeared to 
Noah with Mr. Norman Lockyer’s explanations of recent glorious 
sunsets ; and all these juxtapositions come down so pat as to suggest 
the irreverent idea that the book which the venerable preacher was 
studying during the prayers must have been an annotated copy of 
Maunders’ ‘ Treasury of Knowledge.’ 

We believe Dr. Farrar is a total abstainer. One day a gentleman 
addicted to hard drinking was seated in the smoking-room of an hotel, 
when a dog walked in. The drinker gave a violent start and shrank 
back in his chair : upon which a waiter whispered to him reassuringly, 
“ Don’t be afraid, sir ; it’s a real one.” This story was related to Dr. 
Farrar, and gave him, it is said, an utter loathing for strong drinks 
which can destroy the mind and convert a man into a palsied sot. 
It need scarcely be said that the drinker in the smoking-room was 
afflicted with delirium-tremens, Alexander Dumas, the younger, 
offers an analogous case of a man being suddenly startled out of the 


Lords last session when he said that there was no chance of the Church 
being reformed, for there were too many persons in the political world 
interested in seeing its abuses flourish, in order that these might discredit 
the Church. The Nonconformists had been called the backbone of the 
Liberal party, and the Liberals dared not deal fairly by the Church, “for 
fear of irritating their great backbone.” 
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temperate use of a thing by a ghastly story. About twenty years 
ago, a French doctor told him of a horrible instance of tongue-cancer 
which he had seen result from over-smoking. Dumas was smoking 
a cigar at the time; he threw it away half-finished, and has never 
lit another. 

Dr. Barry, Bishop of Sydney, is no longer with us, or we might 
class him with Dr. Farrar as a preacher of the florid school. The 
habit of addressing boys, while it gives a man great assurance in the 
pulpit, also inclines his style to unconscious pedantry. Dr. Farrar was 
head-master of Marlborough; Dr. Barry of Cheltenham ; the latter, 
like the former, could never quite shake off the ways of the didas- 
kalos who has to show sharp Sixth Form boys that he is well up in 
his authors, and to make the little ones in the Fourth feel utterly 
ashamed of their crass ignorance. Archdeacon Farrar, however, 
may be compared to that eminent artificer, Signor Ruggieri, who 
discharges the fireworks in Paris on national holidays, and does 
80 with an unmoved countenance ; while Dr. Barry, on the contrary, 
always seemed to watch with eager eyes the flight of his oratorical 
squibs and Roman candles. For all that, few preachers have such 
a command of neat, graceful English as Dr. Barry. He speaks 
better than he writes, and he possesses the great art of moving his 
hearers, “without,” as the present Archbishop of Canterbury said 
of him, “ harrowing the field he has ploughed.” 

As we are talking of head-masters we may take two others, 
the Dean of Llandaff and Mr. E. C. Wickham, in both of whom 
is found the best scholarly preaching without mannerism. Dean 
Stanley when dying requested that his funeral sermon might be 
preached by Dr. Vaughan. The Master of the Temple alluding 
soon afterwards to his dead friend, spoke with emotion of the Dean's 
having emphatically expressed his belief in the Trinity. Dean 
Stanley owed it to his excessive latitudinarianism that his beliets 
were often called in question, and it may be said of Dr. Vaughan 
that his creed contains articles more definite than that of his friend. 
Without applying to him that term “Broad” which has come to 
mean so many obnoxious things, we may call him “tolerant,” in the 
best sense which can be attached to that term as implying the highest 
kind of enlightenment. His sermons are free from controversial 
bitterness ; they seldom indeed touch on controvertible points. But 
they are not meat for babes. Dr. Vaughan preaches for men. He 
bears himself in the pulpit with the dignity of a man who reorganised 
a great public school and has twice refused bishoprics. While vicar 
of Doncaster, he tried hard to get the races removed from the town— 
an enterprise in which he failed of course, but it was a sign of an 
amazing amount of moral courage in him to have undertaken it. 
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Courage is the mainspring of his character. When he became head- 
master of Harrow, the school had less than seventy boys, and the 
conduct of these was so bad that he had serious thoughts of expelling 
them in a body. He resisted this first impulse, set to work, 
disciplined his scholars, remodelled the school, and left it, after 
fifteen years, the rival of Eton and Rugby. A man who has done 
this does not recoil from tasks that would dawnt ordinary men, and 
when Dr. Vaughan lifted up his voice at Doncaster against the races, 
which every year brought into the town for one week dissipation and 
vice enough to undo most of the good which he, as vicar, strove to 
effect during the other fifty-one weeks, he knew that he would incur 
great unpopularity. But for this he cared not a birch-twig. The 
lessons of sucha man must needs be fortifying. Inthe round church 
of the Temple, Dr. Vaughan addresses congregations which no 
second-rate preacher could attract. Lawyers of all degrees, from the 
judge to the late-called junior, go to hear him, and the lesson he 
most often impresses upon them all is to dare—to do what seems 
most difficult, most detrimental to oneself when conscience says it 
ought to be done, and to await the consequences with a quiet, manly 
faith that the best will come of it. 

Like the Dean of Llandaff, Mr. Wickham preaches for men, but 
more particularly for scholars. He has the ascetical features of a 
young monk--thin cheeks, sunken eyes, denuded forehead, and not 
the ghost of a smile ever hovers on his lips in the pulpit. He looks 
as if he had just left a cell full of books and were going to return to 
it immediately after the service. He carries himself well, with head 
erect, steadfast gaze, and no sign of nervousness in his manner. His 
calm delivery is admirable. Never stumbling at a word, clear in his 
articulation, self-possessed in all his gestures, he appears to be reciting 
his sermon by heart ; but in what he says there is always an appo- 
siteness which would be wanting in sermons learnt by rote. A 
sporting peer gave his opinion of Mr. Wickham, saying: “ He’s very 
good form ; one never hears ‘ My Christian brethren,’ or anything of 
that kind from him.” Impersonality is Mr. Wickham’s “ form ;” he 
never says “I,” and seldom “ you.” He seems to be revealing truths 
to the world, not lecturing an audience beneath his pulpit; he is a 
mouthpiece speaking from inspiration and sinking his individuality 
altogether. 

Mr. Wickham is to be heard occasionally at St. Paul’s. It is to 
be regretted that the Dean of the Cathedral only preaches there four 
times a year, though Dr. Church’s sermons are rather meant to be 
read than listened to. They are treatises too full of learning and 
thought to be delivered orally, for they require that the reader should 
rivet his attention on every sentence of them; moreover, the Dean 
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has not a well trained voice, and his general manner in the pulpit 
does no justice to the matter of his discourses. 

The gifts that make a preacher popular with the vast congregations 
of St. Paul’s appear in no man more conspicuously than in Canon 
Hole, of Lincoln. This most agreeable preacher realises one’s con- 
ception of what a Court chaplain ought to be; but as in these days 
the sovereign people like to be addressed as kings were of old, a 
preacher with honeyed phrases is sure to be thought delightful. There 
is nothing spontaneous in the Canon’s oratory ; it is all art, and high 
art. He abounds in quotations from the poets; he suits the action 
to the word with gestures that have all been studied. Now he lays 
one hand on his breast and looks upward at the dome while he 
repeats some majestic verses from the late Lord Derby’s translation 
of Homer’s ‘Iliad’; now he brings the ample sleeves of his 
surplice together, and folding his hands as he leans right over 
the pulpit, smiles radiantly at his congregation and dismisses them 
with a tender couplet from Robert Browning. There never was 
such a voice as Canon Hole’s for modulations ; it compasses every 
octave from the deep note of the bassoon to the softest tremolo of the 
silver flute. As for his sermons in their entirety, they are like 
beautiful, philanthropical essays of which the author has laboriously 
corrected the printed proofs—there is not a mistake in them, not 
even a point of admiration misplaced. Of pictures so carefully re- 
touched as Canon Hole’s sermons are, the French say: “ C’est de la 
peinture trop léchée.” But we are not going to admit that the 
Canon’s sermons are “ too much licked.” If the art in them is too 
apparent, it is at least something that art should be bestowed so con- 
scientiously in the preparation of sermons. 

Canon Duckworth is a Court preacher de facto. We have not 
mentioned his name in the order which we should assign to it by 
merit, for it certainly deserves a place in the firstrank. A noble face, 
a charming voice, a persuasive tone, and a fluency which comes from 
a full heart as well as a full mind, combine to make of Dr. Duckworth 
a preacher very pleasing to hear. Pleasing is perhaps an inade- 
quate word. The sensations which Dr. Duckworth kindles, though 
not violent, are strong and lasting. An accomplished scholar, a deep 
thinker, a masterly logician, he can give reasons for his faith which 
will not only satisfy the reverent inquirer who wants to have his 
belief strengthened, but will trouble the agnostic ; and when he makes 
appeals to the heart he says things that will move even hardened 
society-men of the Major Pendennis type, and women like Becky 
Sharpe. He is one of those clergymen to whom belongs the great 
credit of having propagated religious earnestness, which is a very 
different thing from religious zeal, among the aristocracy. The zeal 
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which finds vent in ostentatious giving of money, in the noisy 
championship of orthodoxy, and in the multiplication of religious 
observances, is always within the compass of the rich like any other 
mode of recreation. But the quiet, steadfast earnestness which shows 
itself in the gracious life, in charity of word, in the constant respect 
of holy things, and in the godly bringing up of children, this is a 
virtue that has not always been seen, as it is now, among a very con- 
siderable section of the rich. And men, who, like Canon Duckworth, 
have striven to promote this virtue and have succeeded, must be held 
to have had no small part in ennobling the national life. 

Exactly the same praise belongs to Dr. Wilkinson, Bishop of 
Truro. It is impossible to compute the good which Mr. Wilkinson 
did during the years he was vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. A 
High Churchman, an Oxford man, and a spiritual son, as one may 
well call him, of John Henry Newman, he is nevertheless essentially a 
priest of the Church of England, and there has never been any reason 
to fear that he would sever his connection with it. The mission 
which he set himself to discharge in his aristocratical parish was no 
easy one. A forcible preacher, he attracted from the first large con- 
gregations to his church; but this did not satisfy him, for he aimed 
at exciting something more than curiosity,—he wanted to awaken an 
active religiousness among his hearers, and to do this he had to 
exert all the tact and urbanity at his command. Largely endowed 
with both, he succeeded where a man less versed in the ways of the 
world might have failed. Lay organisations of all sorts sprang up 
around his church to assist him in his work, and he was speedily 
in 9 position to feel that he was truly the guide of his parish. But 
to speak of him only as a preacher, we may say that his able, 
scholarly discourses, while so couched as to soothe rather than to 
alarm, were always interspersed with little sparks of humour which 
threw a ridiculous light upon the smaller and meaner vices, selfish- 
ness, conceit, indolence and stinginess. Dr. Wilkinson knows how 
to make the great ashamed of the faults that are unworthy of their 
position. His texts generally tend to the moral, Noblesse oblige ; 
and his exhortations, both as to conduct in private life and in public 
policy, might be summed up in Tennyson’s stirring lines : 


“ Pray~God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great.” 


From a man who knows the “ great world” of London we may 
pass to one who knows the world as a traveller of almost unique ex- 
perience. Dr. Henry Lansdell, the author of ‘Through Siberia,’ is 
a disciple of Howard. Trained for the ministry at St. John’s College, 
Highbury, he was ordained in 1867, and from that time began to 
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make annual voyages. His * sermons are of powerful interest because 
his adventures have supplied him with an inexhaustible fund of re- 
miniscences, facts and anecdotes, upon which he can draw to enforce 
his precepts. It is something to hear a man who has been to Khiva 
and come away safe and sound, who has seen Siberia and pushed his 
explorations in all other lands quite beyond the ordinary track of 
tourists. Dr. Lansdell prepares his sermons with unusual care, for he 
makes it his rule, whenever possible, to devote thirty hours to the 
composition of them—that is, six hours a day for five days. If he is to 
preach on a Sunday he will on the previous Monday choose his text 
generally from the portions of Scripture to be read on the Sunday, 
and will then read up all that has been written on that text by Bible 
commentators. On the Tuesday he will write out a rough draft of his 
sermon; on the Wednesday make a fair copy of it, adding what im- 
provements he can. On the Thursday he will learn the sermon by 
heart ; and on the Friday rehearse it to himself and think upon it, 
after which the manuscript is locked up; for Dr. Lansdell preaches 
without notes. We mention all this by way of showing what respect 
a high-principled man will feel for any work he undertakes, and we 
can only wish those presumptuous preachers whose favourite text 
appears to be “Take no thought what ye shall speak,” would follow 
Dr. Lansdell’s example, and remember that inspiration is only vouch- 
safed to those who seek it diligently. 

Highbury College has brought us to the north of London, where 
we may look in at St. James’s, Holloway. This church, in a squalid 
neighbourhood, at the corner of the Liverpool Road, has been fortu- 
nate in having three remarkable vicars in succession, the late 
Mr. Mackenzie, Canon Boyd-Carpenter, and the Rey. E. A. Stuart. 
Canon Boyd-Carpenter now holds the living of Christ Church, Lan- 
caster Gate. Evangelical in his tenets, an enthusiastic worker in the 
cause of Temperance,} an indefatigable administrator of charitable 
organisations, he has left a record of splendid work at Holloway, 
and he now continues these labours in his wealthier parish. Asa 
preacher he is very popular, and there can be no better illustration 
of the words, “ Diversities of gifts but the same Spirit,” than in 
the circumstance that Canon Boyd-Carpenter and Mr. Wilkinson 


* Mr. Henry Lansdell received the degree of D.D. from Archbishop 
Tait in 1881. 

+ We should have mentioned that Dr. Lansdell is a total abstainer, 
but he makes no fuss about the matter, and wears no blue ribbon. He has 
never touched strong drink from his boyhood, and this fact is more 
noticeable in his case than in that of most men, since he has travelled 
so much in climates where one would think stimulants are almost neces- 
sary. But even in Siberia he never felt, as he says, a desire for drink 
stronger than tea. 
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should have wielded just the same sort of influence in their respective 
parishes, though they are so little alike. In Canon Boyd-Carpenter 
the Low Churchman can be discerned at a glance. No High 
Churchman deals in the style of oratory to which the Canon inclines. 
He is rhetorical, emotional, now lowering his voice to the tone of 
familiar conversation, now taking grand flights upwards into clouds 
of mysticism. It is a spasmodic style, but effective: it blows in gusts 
like a high wind, and there is no sitting inattentive in the face of it. 
There is too much of the personal pronoun in it to please the fastidious, 
for the reiteration of “I,” and “My,” “ My brethren,” “ My dear 
brethren,” “ My Christian brethren,” &c., ends by tiring those who 
hold that a preacher should practise self-effacement. 

If Mr. E. A. Stuart can discard some of the mannerisms of the 
Evangelical school, he will before long attain to the highest reputa- 
tion among preachers. He has some natural gifts which fit him 
preeminently for the ministry, and these have been well supple- 
mented by the education he received at Harrow and Cambridge. 
About ten years ago he was captain of the Harrow School eleven, and 
afterwards he pulled stroke of the college boat, St. John’s, but his 
devotion to athletics did not interfere with his theological studies, and 
before leaving the University he was already noted for his abundant 
knowledge of the Scriptures. A most handsome young man, tall, 
broad-shouldered, of dark complexion, with a beaming face, resolute 
and yet gentle, his appearance is prepossessing in no common degree ; 
but when he opens his mouth to read or speak, the great beauty of 
his voice exercises a most potent charm. A careful elocutionist, he 
has learnt how to manage his voice, and he has certainly no superior 
in London as a reader. Even the Litany seems short when read by 
him, so heartfelt is the expression which he throws into each prayer. 
As a preacher, too, Mr. Stuart when at his best is excellent, but he 
is rather unequal in the pulpit, some of his sermons bearing traces 
‘of haste in composition. Moreover, he is too much given to saying 
“Methinks,” “ Now it is my opinion,” &c. But he will grow out of 
these faults, and when he has done so his voice will reach far. 

Another great Evangelical preacher, Mr. W. H. Aitken, calls for 
notice. A Cornishman brought up among miners at Pendeen, where 
his father was rector, he was trained for the ministry from his 
youth, and is the founder of the Parochial Mission Society, which 
supplies clergymen with preachers when they may be wanted for any 
special work. Mr. Disraeli heard Mr. Aitken some years ago at the 
Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, and was so much struck by his sermon that 
he at once offered him the vicarage of Halifax, which Mr. Pigou, 
another first-rate preacher, now holds. Mr. Aitken is as a Daniel 
in the pulpit; but the flaming energy of his style can rather be 
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imagined than described. Once he went to preach at Christ Church, 
Barnet. The vicar of that church had lately had a handsome silk 
gown presented to him by his parishioners; and the clerk asked 
whether Mr. Aitken was to wear this new gown or an older one. 
“ Give him the new gown, of course,” said the vicar. But he had not 
taken into account the exuberance of his visitor’s gestures, so it came 
to pass before long that the right-hand sleeve of the new gown being 
tossed wildly about, got caught in the gas-bracket, and a rent a foot 
long was the result. ‘ We'll give him the old gown next time, sir,” 
whispered the clerk after the service. 

From Mr. Aitken to Mr. Haweis, the descent is considerable, but 
it is only one of temperature. The missionary is ardent; the Vicar 
of St. James’s, Marylebone, is nothing if not cool, and his coolness 
is not like that of still air, but searching as an east wind; and, to 
some, as irritating. About a year ago, Mr. Haweis announced that 
he was going to introduce some changes into the ritual. The 
Lord’s Prayer would only be said once at Morning and Evening 
Service, there would be but one creed, one prayer for the Queen, &c. 
The time gained by this Prayer Book revision, undertaken with the 
high sanction of Mr. Haweis’s churchwardens, has of course gone to 
the enlargement of the sermon; but nobody complains, for there is 
never a dull sentence in what the preacher says. His voice, though 
small, and in tone like a clarionet, is penetrating, one might say 
perforating, for it works its way in gimlet fashion to the farther- 
most corner of the dark little church, and going through the ears 
of each one, bores into his mind unfailingly. Of delivery there is 
nothing that can be so called in Mr. Haweis’s style; his intonation 
is throughout as if he were giving out notices. He kindles sometimes, 
but he never warms. He is not anxious to keep his hearers in the 
old paths where they may find rest for their souls; he beckons them 
towards unexplored declivities, and is so sure that they will follow 
from curiosity, that he has no need to excite himself. He is a 
Radical; he has campaigned with Garibaldi; he has written on 
cremation, on democracy—-what else has he not done? It would 
require a trumpeter to flourish it all, but Mr. Haweis is too good a 
musician himself to keep a hired performer. At one time he was 
chaplain of a volunteer corps, but one day that corps having been 
appointed to muster at a certain place, failed to put in an appearance 
because it rained, and Garibaldi’s friend would have nothing more to 
do with soldiers who feared to be wetted. He is superior to common 
weaknesses, like most of his political school, and goes in manliness to 
the point of thinking that every age ought to buy its own experience 
instead of uccepting the same as a legacy from generations which 
may be have had to buy it too dear. He hates restraints on “ the 
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people” as much as a progressive Dutchman who had never seen a 
flood might dislike dykes, and question their uses; and against 
popular distemper he is as well persuaded as Mr. Bright that “ Force 
is no remedy.” Water never quenched fire, fire never burned stick, 
stick never beat dog to good purpose yet, and never will. This is 
the new faith. Ains? soit-il ! 

There used to be at Berlin, at about the time when Mr. Stopford 
Brooke was chaplain to the British Embassy in that capital, a 
preacher much like Mr. Haweis in opinions—a pastor, Conrad 
Lobbeke, of whom Prince Bismarck said: “ He is always for un- 
chaining my dog and giving him your dinner. I know two sorts 
of Liberals,” added the Prussian statesman, laughing, “both of 
whom think it cruel to keep a mastiff tied. One would loosen the 
beast, to muzzle him and make him draw a cart; the other, after 
taking the dog’s chain off, would scream to me to shoot him for being 
mad.”* Let us hope things wil] never so happen that Mr. Haweis will 
be asked : Who shot the dog ? 

We have named Mr. Stopford Brooke, and would we could speak of 
him as being still in the Church of England. He officiates at the 
Bedford Chapel in Bloomsbury Street, of which the late Rev. J. C. M. 
Bellew was once the incumbent. We have some boyish recollections 
of Mr. Bellew, his fine silvery head and ever youthful face, his voice 
of ringing clearness, his exquisite sentiment in reading, and his dra- 
matic delivery in the pulpit which could keep even a boy’s nerves in 


a thrill of excitement. The church was always full in Mr. Bellew’s - 


days; it was crowded morning and evening whether he preached 
or simply read the Lessons, and it remained so until he went over 
to Rome, taking several of his faithful with him, after leading them 
through the regular preliminary course of Ritualism. Mr. Brooke has 
not the histrionic abilities of Mr. Bellew, nor his voice, nor his vest- 
ments—for Mr. Bellew’s surplices and hoods were things to see—but 
he is a better preacher than his predecessor, and yet we have heard 
him preach before scanty evening congregations which scarcely filled 
half the floor of the church, and left the large galleries dark and 
empty. He seemed to feel his abandonment, and preached like an 
ili-used man. Where was the fashionable flock that gathered round 
him when he was the shepherd of St. James’s, York Street, and 


* M. Laffitte, in 1831, “begged pardon of gods and men” for having 
promoted the revolution of 1830: M. Jules Favre, in 1871, likewise with 
tears in his eyes, begged pardon of gods and men for not having consented 
to Prince Bismarck’s proposal for disarming the National Guard of Paris. 
When M. Gustave Chaudey, the Republican journalist, was being led to 
execution by Raoul Rigault and a Communist rabble, he exclaimed: “I 
have spent my life in trying to make you free!” He also, poor fellow, 
repented of having “ unchained the dog.” 

VoL. LXX. 2k 
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seemed destined beyond doubt to become the wielder some day of an 
episcopal crook? Mr. Brooke has not succeeded in founding a sect 
of any importance, and he seems to be, if he is not in reality, a dis- 
appointed schismatic. His sorrowful air moves the heart of ladies, 
but men are sometimes so unintelligent as to ask what is the matter 
with him that he should so often turn up his eyes towards the ceiling 
and speak “avec des larmes dans la voix,’ as our neighbours say. 
Once get accustomed to his lackadaisical manner, make allowance for 
his propensity to talk about religious persecution as if he were him- 
self among the martyrs ; strip, in short, the husks from Mr. Brooke’s 
sermons, and you will sometimes find the kernel solid and shapely. His 
poetical imagery, if a little over-coloured, is always fine. His de- 
scriptions of things, scenery, thunderstorms, battle-fields, convulsions 
of Nature, and his sketches of character, are most vivid. He is an 
incomparable word-painter. He is also a good, warm-hearted man, 
who, when pleading for the poor in this great city, is always stirred 
with genuine emotion. We can only regret again that his voice 
should sound so often in a desert of empty pews. 

Mr. Haweis has condensed the Church Service; Mr. Voysey has 
altogether reformed the Prayer Book. The concert-room which he 
has turned into a conventicle is much patronised by American 
sojourners at the Langham Hotel hard by, and such visitors generally 
go away well pleased with the performance—we mean service. 

Admission gratis ; but there is a bookstall at the door, from which 
* the printed wisdom of Mr. Voysey can be purchased in quantities 
costing from a penny to two shillings. Inside the room there are 
comfortable chairs and a stage with a reading desk, and presently 
the genius loci, a man with lank hair and a moist smile, walks on 
to the stage, attired in an ordinary surplice, stole, and an Oxford 
hood. He has a good voice and reads impressively the beginning 
of a service, which a visitor who has not had time to study the 
reformed Prayer Book, thinks at first to be that of the Church of 
England; but soon the omission of everything which forms the 
ground of a Christian’s faith is observable, and the outlines of Mr. 
Voysey’s theism are then seen. The service is cut up into small 
parts; the singing by a male and female choir is very fair; the 
lessons consist of passages from Scripture or from some American 
author as the occasion may serve, the equal inspiration of all good 
writers being apparently implied by this eclecticism; then we have 
a Litany, in which editors of newspapers and other periodical publi- 
cations are prayed for. It is certain that these gentlemen require 
“ grace, wisdom, and understanding ” as much as the “Lords of the 
Council and all the nobility,” and no one will quarrel with Mr. 
Voysey for laying a significant stress on his prayer in their behalf. 
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Nor is there reason to quarrel with him for anything else he says or 
does. He is at home in his music-room, and those who go in had 
better regard him only as a lecturer. If he talks on religion they 
can say, as Lamb said of Coleridge: “It’s only his fun” As a 
lecturer on the moralities he is always entertaining ; he speaks in a 
polished, gentlemanly tone, is brief, often funny, and he is devoid of 
rancour towards his enemies. After the service he makes haste to 
throw off his surplice, and comes to the door to shake hands with his 
principal visitors as they are filing out. It is pleasant to see him so 
affable ; he has probably more friends than disciples. 

There are many other good preachers of whom we might still speak 
—Canon Fleming; Mr. Kitto; Mr. Horsley, the Chaplain of the 
Prison of Clerkenwell ; Mr. Knox-Little, who has just been appointed 
to St. Paul’s; and Dr. Kitchin, Dean of Winchester. Coming to 
others again of lesser note, we could name several, who, if they were 
Dissenters, would enjoy great reputation in their respective sects, 
but who in the Church of England occupy the second rank, because 
the preaching force of the Establishment is undoubtedly superior to 
that of the Nonconformist bodies. This must be ascribed to the 
freedom which exists in the Anglican communion. A Non- 
conformist was once bandying words with a curate about Episcopacy. 
“T should not care to live subject to a Bench of Bishops,” he 
observed. 

“But is there no authority over you?” asked the curate. 

“ Only a Board,” was the answer. 

“Well, what’s a board except a bench with no legs to stand 
upon ?” 

The truth is, the Anglican rector or vicar, who cannot be removed 
from his benefice save for flagrant heresy or misconduct by any 
power in the land ; the Bishop, who owes no obedience to anybody, who 
cannot be scolded by the Primate, or have his emoluments curtailed by 
Government,—are both for practical purposes much more comfortably 
situated than Nonconformist ministers, who have been elected by their 
congregations, and are controlled by officious bodies of Elders and 
Deacons. Making every allowance for the benefits which the best 
preachers of the Establishment have derived from University educa- 
tion and associations, it still remains manifest to any one who has 
acquired his experience de visu et auribus that the tone of preaching 
is lower in chapels than in churches. There is less Catholicity 
about it; you can never be sure of what an Anglican clergyman is 
going to say when he mounts the pulpit ; he may proclaim toleration 
of the broadest kind, acknowledging Christian workers of all sects 
whatsoever to be in fellowship; but the Dissenter dare not be so 
tolerant. He would havea pretty time of it with his Board if he 
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owned that any good had ever come from Rome, and even if he is 
drawn into praising anything in connection with the Established 
Church, the praise is too often bestowed grudgingly and with ill- 
grace. Yet a Church which includes members so various in their 
opinions as Archbishop Benson and Mr. Haweis, Bishop Wilkinson 
and Mr. Stanley Leathes, is scarcely open to the charge so frequently 
laid against it by Dissenters of being tyrannically ruled. 

Mr. Spurgeon stands head and shoulders above all the Noncon- 
formist preachers. Somebody once expressed a regret that the great 
Baptist minister was not a member of the Establishment, to which 
the late Bishop of Winchester answered by quoting a portion of the 
tenth Commandment. But Mr. Spurgeon was much more aggressive 
in those days than he is now; he has softened much of late years, 
and Churchmen can go to hear him without fear of being offended. 
On the days when he preaches his Tabernacle holds a multitude. 
It is a huge hall, and to see gallery upon gallery crowded with eager 
faces—some six thousand—all turned towards the pastor whose voice 
has the power of troubling men to the depths of their hearts, is a 
stirring sight. Mr. Spurgeon’s is not a high-class congregation, and 
the preacher knows that its understanding can best be opened by 
metaphors and parables borrowed from the customs of the retail 
trade, and with similes taken from the colloquialisms of the streets. 
Laughter is not forbidden at the Tabernacle, and the congregation 
often break into titters, but the merriment is always directed against 
some piece of hypocrisy which the preacher has exposed, and it does 
one good to hear. He says: 


“You are always for giving God short measure, just as if He had not 
made the pint pot.” 

“You don’t expect the Queen to carry your letters for nothing, but when 
you are posting a letter heavenwards you won’t trouble to stick a little 
bit of Christian faith on to the right-hand corner of the envelope, and 
you won’t put a correct address on either, and then you wonder the letter 
isn’t delivered, so that you don’t get your remittance by next post.” 

“You trust Mr. Jones to pay you your wages regularly, and you say 
he’s a good master, but youdon’t think God can be trusted like Mr. Jones; 
you won’t serve Him because you don’t believe in the pay.” 

“You have heard of the man who diminished his dose of food every 
day to see on how little he could live, till he came to half a biscuit and 
then died; but, I tell you, most of you have tried on how little religion you 
could live, and many of you have got to the half-biscuit dose.” 


These whimsicalities, always effective, constitute but the foam of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s oratory ; the torrent which casts them up is broad, 
deep and of overwhelming power. Mr. Spurgeon is among preachers 
as Mr. Bright among parliamentary orators. All desire to criticise 
vanishes, every faculty is subdued into admiration, when he has con- 
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cluded a sermon with a burst of his truly inspired eloquence, leaving 
the whole of his congregation amazed and the vast majority of its 
members anxious or hopeful, but in any case roused as if they had 
seen the heavens open. We are compelled to add that Mr. Spurgeon 
has in the Baptist communion no co-minister wielding a tenth of his 
power, and that those who, having gone to the Tabernacle to hear 
him, have to listen to some other man, will be disappointed in more 
ways than one. 

Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, one of the authors of the Methodist 
Temperance Hymn Book, holds an honourable place among rising 
Wesleyan preachers; and so does Mr. Jackson Wray, of Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, who now, however, has joined the Congregationalists. 
Among Presbyterians may be noticed Mr. J. Oswald Dykes, of 
Regent’s Square, and Dr. Gibson, of St. John’s Wood, whose church, 
by the way, is next door to Mr. Huxley’s house. Dr. Dykes, a dark, 
stooping, studious minister with a very scholarly face, was for some 
time assistant to Dr. Candlish, the Scottish Boanerges ; but he is not 
himself a “thunderer,” he is more persuasive than fervid, and his 
arguments always strike home for being so perfectly tempered by 
thought. Dr. Gibson has a rather cultivated congregation with 
several artists in it, and one of these, a distinguished R.A., is under- 
stood to have been converted, by a couple of sermons, from very 
rampant Agnosticism. Dr. Gibson, though an Englishman, was for 
many years the leading Presbyterian minister at Chicago, U.S., and 
he has much of the American style in his delivery, though nothing 
of the drawl. His beginnings are argumentative, slowly and cau- 
tiously so ; his perorations impassioned, but from first to last he knows 
what he is saying. 

There are some who have called Mr. Newman Hall an American 
preacher; but though allusions to things American are frequent in 
the sermons which he preaches under the shadow of the Lincoln 
Memorial Tower, he is heartily English in thought and speech. The 
service at his church is much like that of the Establishment, and 
Mr. Hall wears an Anglican surplice ; but the enormous size of his 
pulpit warns you from the threshold that preaching is the matter of 
chief moment here. Extempore praying is but a variety of preach- 
ing. An enthusiastic reporter once wrote of Mr. Newman Hall that 
“he had delivered the finest prayer ever addressed to a congregation.” 
Mr. Hall’s extempore prayers, however, are not frequent, nor do 
they go to the severe length of Scotch prayers. A stern-looking 
man with a Wellington nose and an expression like a college don’s, 
Mr. Newman Hall missed his vocation in being a Nonconformist and 
a Liberal. By nature he is autocratic; the love of authority and of 
discipline pierces in sharp peremptory words like bayonet points 
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through the commonplace sentiments of his professed Liberalism. 
He should have been the head of a college, or a dean if not a bishop, 
though he would have doubtless found his most congenial sphere of 
action—little as he may suspect it—in a colonelship of Dragoons. 
Mr. Hall is only a great preacher when he has great objects to preach 
for ; in times when there is not much doing, no big grievances to 
denounce, no “sinful, illiberal national policy” to inveigh against, 
his faculties take a rest. He is then like a lion making war upon 
flies, with rather lazy movements and a sort of yawning shame at 
being engaged in such poor sport. 

Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, holds a place apart among Dis- 
senters. If you can forgive a bad delivery with occasional dropping 
of aspirates, and the incessant introduction of Gladstonian politics 
in connection with holy things, you will find in Dr. Parker’s sermons 
much that is impressive and certainly a great deal that is novel. 
The preacher wants to illustrate the case of a human being who has 
been taken in hand by Divine Providence, he pitches his voice in a 
solemn key and says: “ Many years ago, a poor ragged boy seated 
himself at an early hour of the morning on the cold doorstep of a 
New York newspaper office, asked for and obtained work to sweep 
out the office, and in time the lad became ” Here the chance 
intruder into Dr. Parker’s Temple is all ears, and wonders what the 
lad became. Then the preacher goes on triumphantly, “and the lad 
became Horace Greeley, the most famous and trenchant writer on the 
press of his country, and the prince of American journalists.” The 
absurdity of this anti-climax does not strike Dr. Parker or anybody 
else present; and this is enough by itself to show how far we are 
from St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and to make us feel how 
difficult it is to judge preachers outside the Establishment by the 
same canons of taste as we apply to those within it. 
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Sn an Old Bookshop. 


A catm retreat, that breathes of rest 
To toil-worn City mortals ; 

Where e’en the uninvited guest 
May cross its mystic portals :— 


Just such a spot I chance to know, 
And there I often linger, 

To pass a quiet hour or so, 
With some forgotten singer. 


There—hid beneath the dust of Time— 
A poet lay reposing ; 

Entombed within his ancient rhyme 
The child of song was dozing. 


He may have sung, for Love’s sweet sake, 
In wretched, uncouth numbers ; 

If so, ’twere no glad task to wake 
The minstrel from his slumbers. 


Yet, when with careful hand I took 
That volume—vellum-covered— 
It seemed as if around the book 
A subtle fragrance hovered. 


Soft melodies of oaten reeds 
Meandered thro’ its pages; 
God Pan, beside the river-weeds, 

Recalled the mythic ages. 


Coy, graceful nymphs, of birth divine, 
Played in enchanted bowers; 

And Pluto stole fair Proserpine 
From Enna’s field of flowers. 


Ran thro’ the verse a sad refrain, 
An undertone of sorrow, 

As of a hopeless heart, that fain 
Some ease from song would borrow. 
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I read the faded title-leaf— 
What designation quainter ?— 

‘The Lyrics of a Soul-felt Grief, 
By Claude Romano, Painter!” 


But more to me than goddess fair, 
Or antiquated fable, 

A captive lock of auburn hair 
Athwart some “ Lines to Mabel!” 


A sunbeam glow, it lightly lay 
Upon the grim, black letters ; 
A dainty little elfin-fay, 
Fast bound in golden fetters ! 


Then swift an airy spirit sped 
From memory’s deep recesses, 

And broke the bonds: a radiant head 
Rose, crowned by auburn tresses ;— 


A girlish head, with two blue eyes 
That ope’d in maiden wonder ; 

Two red lips, framed for low replies ; 
A dimpled chin thereunder ! 


Perchance, in other days, that face— 
What limner’s skill could show it ?— 

Had beamed, in all its youthful grace, 
Upon our artist-poet, 


Who sought in vain for Love’s fond smile, 
And then—his passion bringing 

No recompense—had tried to wile 
The sombre hours with singing! 


Thus Fancy spake; *twas sure no sin 
The tear that fell, unbidden, 

As I replaced the book wherein 
A human heart was hidden! 


Epwin C. Smaxes, 
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Madame Callien. 


Frangors CaBarrus was a native of Bayonne; but early in life 
he moved to Madrid, where he engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
In these he prospered, amassed wealth, and in time was given 
by the Spanish Government the Directorship of the Bank of Saint 
Charles. Business took him to Paris in the winter of 1788. He 
was then a widower. His only daughter, Theresia, accompanied 
him on the journey. Theresia Cabarrus was a beauty: her 
raven-black hair, dark lustrous eyes, and brilliant complexion, 
were perfect; her nose was the one feature to which exception 
could be taken ; it was turned up at the end. Years afterwards, 
when enemies were leagued together to disparage her, this “ tip- 
tilted ” nose served as a point of attack. 

But her beauty apart, Theresia was eminently attractive. Her 
liveliness, her good-nature, her irresistible smile, drew around 
her a crowd of admirers. She had an ambition to shine in society, 
and, with that view, she cultivated the art of appearing to know 
much more than she really did. Lastly, it was understood that 
her father, if she made a suitable marriage, was prepared to give 
her a handsome dowry. She was not long in finding a husband. 
Among the many proposals she received, that of M. de Fontenay, 
a Conseiller au Parlement at Paris, seemed the most eligible. At 
the age of eighteen, she became Madame de Fontenay. Very 
little is known of her husband; but he is described by her 
biographers as a selfish libertine, who sought her less for herself 
than for her money. This may or may not be true. It is quite 
as likely that his young wife had been brought up with lax 
notions of morality, and that she gave herself no trouble to win 
his esteem. 

France was now in a volcanic condition. The storm of revolution 
was about to burst. Madame de Fontenay, when not too much 
absorbed by worldly frivolities, discussed politics with eager 
glibness. Her sympathies were in favour of liberty, and in this 
she differed from her husband and his family, who were all 
staunch Conservatives—a fact which may have helped to widen 
the breach between them. Her political opinions were formed 
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on those of Messieurs Félix Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau and 
Charles de Lameth, with both of whom she was on terms of the 
closest intimacy. These men were ardent Revolutionists, and in 
their society Madame de Fontenay consoled herself for the absence of 
her husband. 

When the Revolution burst in full fury, the Commune was 
triumphant, and the lives of aristocrats in peril, M. de Fontenay 
followed the example of too many others, and emigrated, leaving 
his spouse to look out for herself. One of the last Acts 
passed by the Legislative Assembly decreed that “if one of 
a married couple, living apart at the time, emigrated, the other 
could claim a divorce.” Madame de Fontenay at once availed 
herself of this Act, to obtain hers, She remained in Paris for 
some months; but, as time went on, a misunderstanding arose 
between her and her friend Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau, who 
was a member of the Convention. To forfeit his good-will, 
just then, was dangerous. The moment was one of general 
mistrust. All things considered, she judged it prudent to quit 
Paris, and pay a visit to her father at Madrid. She proceeded in 
safety as far as Bordeaux, where she rested a few days. She 
found the inhabitants of that town in the utmost consternation. 
Two deputies from Paris had been sent there, instructed by 
the Convention to institute a reign of terror similar to that 
existing at Lyons or Nantes. These deputies were Tallien and 
Ysabeau. 

Jean Lambert Tallien was a man of low origin, but had received 
a fair education. While still a boy, he was employed as copying- 
clerk, first by an attorney, then by a notary; and later on, the 
deputy Broustaret made him his secretary. It was while acting 
subsequently as compositor at a printing-office that he undertook 
the editorship of a single-sheet journal entitled the Ami des 
Citoyens, wherein ultra-Republican principles were advocated. In 
1791, when the attempted flight of the Royal Family from France 
had failed, his journal, till then obscure, made itself conspicuous 
by the heat with which it clamoured for the deposition of Louis 
XVI. He took an active part,in promoting the outbreak on the 
10th of August in the following year; and when, on that day, the 
self-instituted Commune assembled at the Hétel de Ville, he was 
appointed its registrar. In this capacity he displayed a ferocious 
zeal. He is accused, with good cause, of having planned the 
massacres perpetrated between the 2nd and 5th September, for, in 
most cases, the orders of arrest which had previously filled the 
prisons, bore his signature. To him too, it is said, was delivered 
the property found on the victims—property which (according to 
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Sénart) he kept for a time under lock and key, and afterwards 
appropriated. In the new Convention, he represented the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise. Here he urgently demanded that the King 
should be brought to trial, and opposed his being allowed to see 
hisfamily. Finally, at the trial, he voted for the King’s death, and 
against an appeal to the people. His influence contributed to the 
downfall of the Girondists. When the surviving members of that 
party escaped from Paris, and sought refuge at Bordeaux, he was 
chosen to proceed there and hunt them down, as well as to extir- 
pate Royalism generally, and extort money from the wealthy 
natives. He, and his colleague Ysabeau, carried out their 
instructions with sanguinary vigour. Establishing themselves 
first at La Réole, some miles off, they issued their edicts 
thence; but as soon as the inhabitants of Bordeaux had been 
sufficiently cowed, they entered the town with much parade. 
The guillotine was erected in the Place de Justice. Here 
stood the house occupied by Tallien, who used to watch the 
executions from his window, and evince a fiendish satisfaction 
at what he saw. 

Such was the state of affairs when Madame de Fontenay arrived 
in the place. She had no wish to remain any longer than was 
necessary. It was required, however, that travellers about to cross 
the frontier should produce a passport duly signed by one of the 
deputies, also a certificate of non-émigration, and a carte de streté. 
It is probable that she had neglected to provide herself with 
these different papers, for, when about to leave, she was arrested 
as suspecte, and thrown into prison, with a fair prospect of only 
leaving it for the scaffold. She was not personally acquainted 
with Tallien, though she knew him well enough by name. She 
now wrote to him to protest against her imprisonment, describing 
herself as the worthiest of citizenesses, and beseeching him to 
grant hera hearing. It is not unlikely that the man she addressed 
had often heard of the beautiful Madame de Fontenay. His 
curiosity was certainly aroused. He went to the prison wherein 
she was detained, and had an interview with her. Madame de 
Fontenay was skilled in all the arts of seduction. Many years 
afterwards she wrote, alluding to’ this period of her life, “ Quand on 
traverse la tempéte, on ne choisit pas toujours sa planche de salut.” 
She doubtless beheld in the formidable young proconsul a planche 
de salut, to which she must cling, or else drown. On his presenting 
himself before her, she knelt at his feet, with tears and entreaties ; 
but against such weapons experience had made him proof. It 
was only when she laid siege to his vanity that he began to relent. 
Finally, she captivated him completely. He left the prison 
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desperately in love, and, a few hours later, the prisoner was 
granted her freedom. Accordingly, though it is said very re- 
luctantly, her project of going to Madrid was abandoned, and 
very soon she was living openly with him as his mistress. 

Life was a drama in which Theresia de Fontenay had always 
aspired to play a leading part: in fact, she is known to have said 
that her ambition was to be mistress of a king, like Madame 
de Pompadour, with ample power to control public affairs. Her 
ambition may be said to have been more than half realised now. 
Tallien ruled Bordeaux, and she ruled Tallien. She drove through 
the streets with him in an open carriage, preceded and followed 
by outriders. She appeared with him at the theatre, attired as 
the Goddess of Liberty: on her head was the bonnet rouge; one 
hand held a pike, the other rested on the shoulder of the lion she 
had subdued. For this extravagant behaviour some allowance 
may be made, when one considers the peculiar position in which 
she was placed. It is universally admitted that her disposition 
was humane, and that she made a generous use of her influence 
with her “red-gloomy Dis,” as Carlyle calls him. Detesting 
violence and bloodshed, she refused to occupy his house in sight 
of the guillotine, and insisted on his removing to another. She 
induced him to relax the severity of his rule, and all the 
persecuted inhabitants who sought her, she saw. To some she 
granted an asylum beneath her roof; for others she obtained 
passports to enable them to flee the country. Daily she begged 
off numbers of people actually condemned to death. Among 
those thus befriended, she had, ere long, earned the title of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours. 

Tallien and Ysabeau were rivals, and between rivals much love 
is never lost. They were assisted in the government of Bordeaux 
by a monster named Lacombe, who held the post of Public Accuser, 
and by a Comité de Surveillance, consisting of a dozen ruffians 
prepared to carry out any crime. All these men, from Lacombe 
downwards, hated Tallien. As long as he preserved a system of 
terror, they worked with him readily. When, however (thanks to 
Madame de Fontenay), he went over to the side of clemency, they 
were much incensed. Their wrath was principally directed against 
his mistress. She was the cause of this change of front in Tallien 
—a change which would surely end in their losing all further 
chance of plunder. They put their heads together, to decide how 
they might most effectually crush her ; and there occurred to them 
the bright idea of making her and Tallien quarrel. In this they 


did not perfectly succeed, though their scheme (as will be shown) 
was not without effect. 
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Just at this time (February 1794) there was a lady at Bordeaux 
(Madame de Lage), whose life was in imminent peril. She belonged 
to the condemned order of “aristocrats,” and had held a post in 
the household of the murdered Princesse de Lamballe. Her name 
had been down for some time on the list of emigrants, her property 
in France being seized in consequence, and she herself declared 
hors la lot. She had, it is true, quitted the country some three 
years previously; but the dangerous illness of her mother, who 
was living at Bordeaux, induced her to return. Her mother 
having now recovered, she would have departed if she could. But 
that was impossible. The police were aware of her presence, and 
a busy search for her commenced. She was obliged to assume 
various disguises, and to change her quarters continually. Her 
last hiding-place was with a worthy couple named Contanceau, 
who kept her concealed in their house for several weeks. Madame 
Contanceau, by a lucky chance, became acquainted with Madame de 
Fontenay’s maid, and begged her to obtain from her mistress a 
passport signed by Tallien, enabling Madame de Lage to leave 
Bordeaux by one of the merchant-ships sailing thence from time 
to time. Madame de Fontenay, with her usual kindness, promised 
to obtain the passport, and expressed a wish to see the person she 
was assisting. Accordingly, Madame de Lage, disguised as a 
market-woman, crept forth from her retreat, and was conducted 
to the other’s house. 

Madame de Fontenay, though it was eleven o'clock in the day, 
was still in bed. She received her timid visitor most graciously, 
and addressed her as familiarly as though they were old friends. 


“Vous me voyez malade,” she began: “the fact is, something occurred 
yesterday which upset me. I will tell you what it was. You are aware, 
or perhaps indeed you are not, that I used to be on very intimate terms 
with Saint-Fargeau, who latterly has been spreading all kinds of malicious 
reports about me. For all that, I am still fond of him. Well, I had my 
portrait taken here expressly for Tallien; and when it was finished, it 
struck me as so good that I determined to send it to Saint-Fargeau. Now, 
you know how the members of the Comité de Surveillance detest me. They 
managed to get hold of my parcel, and examine its contents before sending 
it on; and when Saint-Fargeau’s reply—which, I must tell you, was assez 
claire—arrived, they intercepted it, and took it to Tallien. The consequence 
was that he came here yesterday, about mid-day, in such a fury that he 
began spitting blood. He threatened to have me guillotined on the spot. 
In short, nothing that I can say can give you any idea of his violence. I 
listened to him with perfect calmness, allowed his anger time to cool, and 
then exerted all the wit I possess to prove to him that his Comité de 
Surveillance was bereft of common sense. I assured him that the letter 
had no such meaning as he attached to it; and finally I prevailed on him 
to give it me, and forget all about it. All this that I am telling you 
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happened between mid-day and one o’clock, and at six o’clock the 
members of the Committee had,at my instance, been placed under arrest. 
I am resolved that they shall pay dearly, and for long, the spiteful trick 
they have played me.”* 


Madame de Fontenay spoke in a different tone a few days later. 
The authorities in Paris had for some time been dissatisfied with 
the increasing mildness of Tallien’s rule at Bordeaux. On 
hearing of the wholesale arrest of the Comité de Surveillance, they 
decided on recalling him. He was summoned to the bar of the 
Convention to explain his conduct. On the day that he set out 
for Paris, Madame de Lage paid a final visit to Madame de 
Fontenay, whom, this time, she found in tears, and expressing 
regret that her hasty retaliation on the Committee should have 
got her protector into trouble. She was not a little alarmed, too, 
on her own account. The Committee had been freed from arrest 
on Tallien’s departure, and she was now exposed to their ill-will. 
Altogether, her position was not agreeable. Nevertheless, she 
quickly recovered her spirits, and conversed with her guest on a 
variety of topics. Among other observations, she made the 
following : 


“You women with exaggerated sentiments, and high principles, have, 
I know, a very bad opinion of me; but I maintain, and am ready to prove, 
that I have done far more good than any of you. For several months 
now, I have not lain down at night without having saved somebody’s life ; 
while the rest of you, with your royalism, and your romantic notions—be 
kind enough to tell me of what use you all are!” 


She went on to remark that she felt but faint attachment for 
Tallien personally ; but that since she was, in a great measure, the 
cause of his present difficulties, she considered herself as bound in 
honour to stick by him. She therefore intended rejoining him as 
soon as possible. From this resolution Madame de Lage strove 
to dissuade her, pointing out how fatal any further connection 
with him might prove; but all in vain. A day or two later, she 
herself (under a feigned name, and armed with a passport bearing 
Tallien’s signature) succeeded in escaping from Bordeaux in a 
vessel bound for New York. 

On reaching the capital, Tallien beheld a changed scene. 
During his absence, the power of Robespierre had increased 
amazingly. Danton, Desmoulins, Hérault—-the chiefs, in fact, of 
the party to which he himself belonged—had been guillotined : 
it was manifest that all who obstructed the tyrant’s path would 
be dealt with as they had been. He managed to clear himself of 
the charge of modérantisme brought against him; but still, he 


* ‘Souvenirs d’émigration, by the Marquise de Lage de Volude. 
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perceived that the green eyes of Robespierre were bent on him 
with dislike. Such prejudice he proceeded to disarm by being 
submissive, and biding his time. 

Madame de Fontenay, informed by Tallien of Robespierre’s 
hostile attitude, remained for a while at Bordeaux, in doubt as to 
what to do. She knew that to attempt to quit France, circum- 
stanced as she was, would be hazardous; she likewise knew that 
going to Paris would be walking straight into the lion’s jaws. 
Yet anything was better than staying where she was. She 
cherished a hope, too, that Tallien might play a distinguished part 
in coming events, and possibly attain supreme power. To Paris, 
therefore, she went back, and settled somewhere in the suburbs. 
She found things going well with her lover, who had regained 
public confidence, and was filling the post of secretary to the Con- 
vention, of which body he was soon after named President. As it 
seemed to her a fit moment for bringing herself into favourable 
notice with the Government, she drew up and presented to the 
Convention an address embodying her ideas on women, and 
their duties in a regenerated society. Her standard is a lofty 
one—far loftier indeed than she had herself chosen to adopt. 
She gives it as her opinion that the noblest task her sex can 
undertake is nursing the sick, and administering to the wants of 
the unfortunate. She calls therefore upon the Citoyens Représen- 
tants to decree that all young women, before marrying, should 
“pass some time in the abodes of poverty and grief, and practise 
there all the virtues which society has a right to expect from 
them.” 

She continues in the following strain : 


“ You will surely allow women to hope that they may bear their part in 
public instruction, for they naturally suppose that, in the special care you 
propose devoting to the education of children, their influence will not be 
overlooked. But above all, they feel confident that you will entrust to 
them the guidance of those little ones whom misfortune has deprived of 
tmaaternal care. Let not the charge of having undervalued modesty, and 
its virtuous effects, be brought against such men as you: for how can 
modesty be taught except by a woman’s voice, how enforced except by her 
example ? ”* 


Her address was approved by the Convention, and forwarded 
with honourable mention to the committees of Instruction and 
Public Safety. 

The growing influence of Robespierre at last began to excite 
the jealousy of his colleagues, and of the Convention generally. 
He perceived that an adverse current was setting in against him, 


** Notre Dame de Thermidor,’ by Arstne Houssaye. 
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and he prepared to stem it. His suspicions were more than ever 
directed against Tallien, whose movements he caused to be 
watched by spies. The intelligence thus gained convinced him 
that mischief was on foot. He was well aware of Tallien’s 
relations with Madame de Fontenay, and he felt that by caging 
one bird, he might be inflicting a stunning blow on the other. 
The power he wielded in the Committee of Public Safety enabled 
him to imprison whom he pleased. He ordered the instant 
arrest of Madame de Fontenay, who was seized at Versailles, 
where she happened to be staying, and conducted to La Force. 
Even had other pretext been wanting, the fact of her bearing an 
aristocratic name would have justified this measure in the eyes 
of the Committee; but besides this, her merciful doings at 
Bordeaux were thrown into the scale against her. 

Tallien, deeply incensed, appealed to the Committee, declaring 
that the citizeness Fontenay was his wife, that he could answer 
for her, and that, considering the proofs he had given of devotion 
to the Revolution, she ought to be restored to him. His appeal 
was rejected ; but it is said (on authority rather doubtful) that 
Robespierre offered the prisoner her liberty, if she would state 
her belief that Tallien was an “unworthy citizen ”—her reply 
being that she would “ sooner suffer a thousand deaths.” 

Though inwardly tormented by the keenest anxiety on 
Theresia’s account, Tallien assumed an air of unconcern. He 
hired a lodging near La Force, and, by securing the good-will of 
the turnkeys, managed to correspond with her. This seems to 
have been discovered, for she was suddenly removed to another 
prison, the Carmes, and more rigorously watched. Among her 
prison-companions here were Joséphine de Beauharnais (after- 
wards Empress), Madame d’Aiguillon, and an Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott, whose connection with the Duke of 
Orleans (Egalité) had subjected her to persecution.* 

Reports of the mementous events passing outside reached 
Madame de Fontenay at the Carmes. She heard of the theatrical 
ceremony in honour of a supreme being, at which Robespierre 
had arrogated to himself all the importance. She heard too of 
that which more nearly concerned herself and her fellow-captives— 
the reconstruction of the Revolutionary Tribunal. After this 
had been decreed, the Terror set in with an intensity before 
unknown. On the flimsiest pretences, or no pretence at all, the 


*Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott has left an interesting account of her ex- 
periences at this time; but unfortunately her narrative breaks off with 


tantalising abruptness some time before her meeting with Madame de 
Fontenay. 
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“suspected” were flung into prison, summoned thence before 
the Tribunal, and dismissed untried to the guillotine. According 
to Thiers, twelve hundred and eighty-five people were condemned 
to death in the six weeks that followed on the passing of 
Robespierre’s murderous law. During this period, the life of the 
prisoners was a prolonged agony. To resign themselves to their 
fute, and await their turn, was all they could do. Madame de 
Fontenay, however, was not given to despondency. Life was 
precious to her, and she was not going to lose it without an 
effort. She still found means of communicating with Tallien, 
and she now wrote to him, adjuring him to compass Robespierre’s 
destruction, by whatever means—even by assassination. 

Tallien, indeed, did not need the entreaties of her he loved to 
goad him to action. He, and several others in the Convention, 
were trembling for their own heads. Even in the club of the 
Jacobins, where a grim harmony had till now existed, there 
was a serious split. Collot, Billaud and Barére, knowing that 
Robespierre intended prescribing them, had joined the combi- 
nation forming against him. It was evident that a desperate 
struggle for the mastery was at hand. 

Meantime, even the high-spirited Theresia had begun to lose 
hope. One morning a turnkey entered the room she occupied, 
and proceeded to carry off a mattress on which she lay at night. 
On asking why this was done, she was told that a newly-arrived 
prisoner wanted it, and that she would probably have no more 
need of it. This was significant enough; but further proof that 
her last hour was approaching came presently, as the following 
stinging lines, addressed by her to Tallien, show: 


“T have just learnt that to-morrow I am to appear at the Tribunal— 
that is to say, that I am to mount the scaffold. This is hardly a fulfilment 
of a dream I had last night. My dream was that Robespierre was no more, 
and that the doors of all the prisons were opened; but, thanks to your 


signal cowardice, there will soon be nobody left in France capable of 
realising it.” * 


Having shot this arrow, she submitted with calmness to having 
her long black silky hair cut short at the neck, in preparation 
for the descent of the fatal blade. Her companions, Mesdames de 
Beauharnais and d’Aiguillon, and Mrs. Elliott, did the same. 
They then, all of them, derived what comfort they could from 
Tallien’s reply, which ran thus: “ Be as prudent as I shall be 
brave, and put aside your fears.” 

It was the evening of the 26th July, or 8th Thermidor, according 


* «Biographie Universelle.’ 
VOL, LXX. 21 
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to the Revolutionary Calendar. Robespierre had on that day 
reappeared at the Convention after a protracted absence, and 
delivered a speech in which he dwelt on his own virtues and 
public services, and complained of the misrepresentation his incor- 
ruptible conduct had undergone. He threw out dark hints about 
the existence of a “criminal coalition” in the very heart of the 
Convention, and pointed to the exposure of traitors, and the 
silencing of faction’s voice, as the only means of saving the 
country. He abstained from naming anybody in particular, 
though called on to do so by many among his hearers; that duty 
he left to his colleague Saint-Just, who was to read a report, 
explaining everything, next day. His harangue was listened to 
from first to last almost in silence—a silence that boded ill for 
him. 

Surprised and offended, he hastened, as soon as the sitting was 
over, to the club of the Jacobins, and poured out his griets to his 
friends there. 

During the night, few members of the Convention can have 
slept. Mountain and Plain had combined to resist the tyrant’s 
advance. Tallien, feverishly impatient, undertook to lead the 
attack, and asked but that his adherents should back him up 
manfully. In the morning, deputies crowded to the Convention 
earlier than usual. Tallien was standing at one of the doors 
of the hall, and conferring with some of his supporters, when he 
saw Saint-Just pass in, report in hand, and ascend the tribune. 
Robespierre and Couthon followed. 

“ Now isour time!” exclaimed Tallien. ‘“ Let us goin.” And 
in they went, just as the speaker was beginning to read his report, 
which was no less than a vehement denunciation of forty deputies, 
of whose presence Robespierre was resolved tobe rid. Saint-Just 
had hardly uttered three pompous introductory sentences, when 
the fiery Tallien interrupted him on a point of order, and shouted 
out, “Je demande que le voile soit entivrement déchiré!” These 
words were greeted by a tempest of applause from all corners of 
the hall. As it subsided, Billaud-Varennes began an indignant 
philippic against Robespierre, who, on its conclusion, dashed 
forward to obtain possession of the tribune. But Tallien would 


not allow this. Springing up the steps, he continued the attack 
in spirited sort. 


“ A moment since,” cried he, “ I demanded that the curtain should be torn 
aside; and that it has been so, is now evident. The conspirators are 
unmasked. Though well aware that my life was threatened, I have till 
to-day kept silence. But last evening I was present at a meeting of the 
Jacobins, and I beheld the new Cromwell assembling his forces. Trem- 
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bling for my country, I armed myself with a dagger; and I am prepared 
to plunge it in the miscreant’s heart, if the Convention has not the 
courage to decree his impeachment.”* 


As he spoke, he drew a real dagger from his bosom, and bran- 
dished it before the eyes of the assembly. The temper of the house 
was shown by the deafening cheers which saluted this action— 
cheers which were repeated at intervals as Tallien poured forth 
a long-pent-up torrent of invective. 

Robespierre turned livid. He again strove to ascend the tribune, 
but it was already occupied bya fresh enemy. He ran backwards 
and forwards demanding a hearing; but the President’s bell, and 
cries of & bas le tyran, drowned his voice. 

“ Président des assassins!” he screamed ; “for the last time, I 
call on you to allow me to be heard.” He looked despairingly 
around the hall, and met nothing but menacing gestures, or 
averted glances, while the tumult went on increasing. At length, 
foaming at the mouth and out of breath, he sank on his seat, 
conscious perhaps that all was lost. 

The question of impeachment was put to the vote, and passed 
unanimously. Before the house rose, Robespierre, and his foremost 
adherents, had been arrested and led off to prison. The following 
day, they were dragged through the streets of Paris to the guillo- 
tine. 

The news of Robespierre’s defeat and execution quickly reached 
the prisons, where hundreds of wretched people were awaiting 
that death which had now overtaken him. Of course, Madame de 
Fontenay was among the first to be set at liberty. It soon 
became known that the close of the Reign of Terror was in a 
manner attributable to her, and the released prisoners, and their 
friends, named her, in gratitude, Notre Dame de Thermidor. 

Tallien had, during their residence at Bordeaux, often pressed 
Madame de Fontenay to marry him; but she had refused, on the 
ground that her father would not consent. He had now saved 
her life a second time, and she could not well remain obdurate any 
longer. They went through the form of a civil marriage towards 
the end of the year. 

To the Terror there succeeded kn inevitable reaction. While 
the tyranny of Robespierre lasted, society had lain, as it were, 
oppressed by a nightmare. Female influence seemed extinct ; the 
voice of youth was stifled; a people before gay and frivolous had 
caught something of the gloomy enthusiasm of its rulers. But 
now that the restraint imposed by fear was removed, poor Human 


* Thiers’ ‘ Histoire de la Révolution,’ vol. vi. p. 449. 
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Nature asserted herself. Nothing but a surfeit of those pleasures 
from which they had been long cut off, would satisfy the young 
men and women who followed the lead of the brilliant Madame 
Tallien. She indeed was the ruling spirit of the scene. She had 
rivals, it is true. Madame Récamier, the banker’s wife, was 
prettier ; Madame de Staél far cleverer ; Joséphine de Beauharnais 
more winning; but the sceptre of authority was hers. Her 
house became the rallying-point of the Thermidorians. 


“ Her desire was,” says Thiers, “that her husband should play the part 
of peacemaker, of repairer of the evils of the Revolution. She drew 
around her all those who had contributed with him to the events of the 
9th Thermidor, and tried to win them by flattering them, by assuring 
them that they had a right to hope for the public gratitude, for oblivion of 
the past—which many of them needed—and, above all, for that power 
which was now promised to the adversaries, rather than to the partisans, 
of Terror.”* 


Thorough-going Revolutionists refused to be won over by 
Madame Tallien’s seductions. Such of them as were persuaded 
to be present at her concerts and assemblies, accused her of 
seeking to inaugurate an era of luxury and self-indulgence. 
This charge was quite justifiable. In the matter of morals, a 
period of unbounded licence had set in. The example set by 
Madame Tallien herself was by no means in accordance with 
the fine sentiments contained in her address to the Convention. 
It was certainly just as well that the orphans of the Republic, 
in whose instruction she had claimed a share, were not obliged 
to derive their notions of modesty from her. 

Extravagant costumes were adopted by both sexes. Women 
attired themselves after a pseudo-classical fashion. Their hair 
was cut short, and bound by a fillet; their necks and arms 
were bare; their short-waisted gowns fell in clinging folds, that 
showed very plainly the shape of the limbs they covered. On 
their feet were sandals instead of shoes. Madame Tallien, it 
is well known, wore jewelled rings on her toes in as glittering 
profusion as on her fingers. As for the young men who shone 
in her train—the Jeunesse Dorée, as Fréron taught the Re- 
publicans to call them—nothing could well have been more 
ludicrous than their foppishness. The coats they wore had 
enormous collars, devised as though in scorn of the guillotine, 
and tails which, beginning somewhere between the shoulder- 
blades, descended almost to the heels. Their chins—nay, the 
very points of their noses—were buried in voluminous cravats 
of white lawn. Except a couple of tresses a foot long, dangling 


 * ‘Histoire de la Révolution,’ vol vii. p. 120. 
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by either cheek, their hair was combed to the back of the head, 
and fell in a tightly-plaited tail. They spoke lispingly, and 
without rolling the letter +. They carried huge eye-glasses, 
and stout clubs loaded with lead. Notwithstanding their tails 
and cravats, they were courageous when their blood was up; 
and in many a pitched battle with the Jacobins, they broke skulls 
in abundance with their clubs, besides getting grievously mauled 
themselves, 

There was a perfect rage for dancing among these merveilleux 
and merveilleuses. To entertainments called bals des victimes, 
none but those who had lost a relation by the guillotine were 
admitted ; and they, wearing a band of crape around the left 
arm, hopped and whirled to the memory of the dead! 

Madame Tallien’s exertions in favour of moderation—political, 
that is—were, on the whole, successful. The complete control she 
exercised over Tallien enabled her to perform as many acts of 
benevolence now, as previously at Bordeaux. She had numbers 
of unhappy beings, still lingering in prison, released. For others, 
who had been ruined by the Revolution, she obtained restitution, 
in part, of their property. She hada hand also in most of the 
reactionary measures passed, such as the suppression of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, the closing of the Jacobin Club, and the 
condemnation of the monsters Fouquier-Tinville, Carrier, and 
Lebon. Jn the street in which she lived, the Rue Saint-Georges, 
there were still to be seen such ferocious inscriptions as “ L’égalité, 
la fraternité, la République, ow la mort!” She sallied out one 
fine day, escorted by some of her “ gilded youth,” and had them 
all removed. Ata dinner which she gave to commemorate the 
9th Thermidor, the guests consisted mainly of members of the 
Convention of widely different opinions. As the evening ad- 
vanced, words ran so high on politics that the hostess, to use 
her own phrase, “feared it would end by their flinging the plates 
at each others’ heads.” To calm the storm, she rose and 
proposed the following toast—“ a Poubli des erreurs, aw pardon des 
injures, & la réconciliation de tous les Francais!” These words 
had the desired effect on those present, and in return, the health 
of Notre Dame de Thermidor was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Madame Tallien had made up her mind that her husband 
was to play a distinguished réle in public affairs; but in this 
she was disappointed. Tallien’s day, politically speaking, was 
nearly over. At the beginning of the turmoil now subsiding, 
he had struggled, as had other upstarts, to the surface. The 
assistance he lent in overthrowing Robespierre gained him power 
and prominence for a period. But the time had now come for 
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him to sink again. During the trials of Carrier and Lebon, 
attention was naturally drawn to the atrocities by which his own 
proconsulship at Bordeaux had at first been marked. Afterwards, 
while sitting in the Council of Five Hundred, under the Directory, 
he was railed at by Royalists for his share in the massacres 
of September 1792. His subsequent conduct in the affair at 
Quiberon exposed him to fresh censure. Newspapers, both 
Royalist and Republican, attacked him, the former as a regicide, 
the latter as a traitor to the true cause. 

In the cloud of merited discredit which overtook him, Madame 
Tallien found herself involved. There was much in her own past 
life for which she had reason to feel shame; but in the crimes 
committed by him she had no share. Society frowned on her, 
partly on account of the laxity of her moral conduct ; but just as 
much because she bore the hateful name of Tallien. Her title of 
Notre Dame de Thermidor, of which she was not a little proud, 
was taken from her, and she heard herself styled Notre Dame de 
Septembre—a cruel and unjust thrust which wounded her deeply. 
Of the affronts offered her, we find an instance in a letter from 
Mr. Henry,Swinburne, who was in Paris in November 1796. He 
went, one evening, to a ball given by Madame de Valence. 
Presently, Madame Tallien was announced. Upon this, all the 
other ladies hastily took their departure. 


“Can you imagine such folly in their circumstances and misfortunes ?” 
exclaims he. “I will venture to say that there was scarcely one but had 
directly or indirectly asked, or will soon ask, a favour of that woman, 
whose greatest crimes perhaps are her beauty and her riches.”* 


He saw her again, soon afterwards, at a subscription-ball at the 
Hotel de Richelieu, when her presence did not cause such a 
flutter. She wore, it seems, “ a wig en téte de mouton sticking up 
behind, interwoven with pearls and diamonds.” Her dress was a 
combination of gold and poppy-colour. “She looks sometimes 
dejected,” writes Mr. Swinburne. “The women of character, 
though belonging to the Republic, do not associate with her.” 
At last this state of things became unendurable. Madame 
Tallien had always despised her husband, whose character was 
really as mean as his origin. He could be of no further use 
to her now: indeed, her social disgrace she attributed solely to 
her connection with him. She therefore spurned him from her 
presence. It wanted but this to complete his extinction. 

In 1798, when Napoleon was about to set out for the conquest 
of Egypt, Tallien was permitted to make one of a number of 


‘* Swinburne’s ‘Courts of Europe.’ 
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savants accompanying the expedition. In Egypt he remained 
three years. Whether he was really competent to study the 
pyramids, or elucidate inscriptions, it is impossible to say. He 
probably found a more congenial occupation in editing a journal— 
the Décade Eqyptienne. Some disagreement with General Menon, 
who was appointed Commander-in-Chief in succession to Kléber, 
led to his dismissal, towards the close of 1801. The vessel in 
which he sailed for France, was taken by an English privateer in 
mid-ocean, and brought to England. He came to London, where, 
to the disgrace of the Whig party, the Whigs made much of him, 
and invited him to routs and banquets. His return to Paris was 
nothing short of a shock to Madame Tallien. The year after their 
marriage (1795) she had presented him with a daughter; but 
during his absence in Egypt, she had given birth to three other 
children, of paternity unacknowledged. To the returned savant 
she would have nothing to say; and to prove herself in earnest, 
she applied for, and obtained, a divorce from him, possibly on the 
ground of the incompatibility of their tempers. This done, she 
treated him with distant civility. To the sort of terms they 
were on in 1802, we find a reference in the ‘ Life’ of Lord 
Campbell, who writes from Paris in September of that year : 


“Our visit to Tallien was a very curious one. We talked very coolly 
with him concerning the massacres of September; but nothing astonished 
me so much as the conversation that took place about his wife. You know 
she divorced him, and has since lived with a variety of other men. Yet he 
talked of her beauty, of her wit, of her amiable manners, of having been 
calling upon her, and of doing her the pleasure to introduce me to her 
acquaintance.” 


Even this semblance of friendship ceased after a time, and the 
humiliated Tallien retired into utter obscurity.* 

Later in the same year, Charles James Fox visited Paris, and 
Madame 'Tallien (or Madame Cabarrus, as she preferred calling 
herself, since divorcing Tallien) gave a grand dinner in his 
honour, the expatriated Irish rebel, Arthur O’Connor, being one 
of the guests. French horns played during dinner ; afterwards a 
clever ventriloquist entertained the company by his “ imitation of 
a Revolutionary Committee in the corner of the room.” Fox’s 


* The principal remaining events of his life are well known. Fouché in 
1809 obtained for him the consulship at Alicante. On his way thither he 
was seen by the Duchesse d’Abrantés, who describes him as a person of 
lowering aspect, and atrabilious complexion. He had not been long at his 
new post when he caught the yellow fever, and in the course of a dangerous 
illness lost the sight of an eye. The restoration of the Bourbons deprived 
him of his place, and in 1814 he was once more in Paris. Here he sank 
into extreme poverty, subsisting mostly on charity till his death in 1820. 
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secretary, Mr. Trotter, from whom we learn these particulars, 
writes of the hostess: “She is a most lovely woman, something 
upon a large scale, and of the most fascinating manners.” He 
adds, ‘she is rather in disgrace at Court, where decorum and 
morals are beginning to be severely attended to.” It is plain 
that Mr. Trotter was of opinion that the Court had made a 
mistake in renouncing so bright an ornament as la Cabarrus, on 
any consideration. 

In 1805, the Comte de Caraman, who for many months had 
been hovering around Theresia, like a moth around a lamp, 
made her an offer of marriage. The knowledge that she had 
divorced two husbands (both of them living) did not alarm 
him. She indeed, it is to be supposed, thought it high time to 
turn over a new leaf, and be respectable, for she accepted him, 
and they were married without delay. Soon after, by the death 
of his father, M. de Caraman succeeded to the title of Prince 
de Chimay, and the possession of extensive landed property in 
Belgium. On settling down at her new home—a splendid 
ancestral chiteau—the one desire of the Princesse de Chimay 
was that, as far as she was concerned, the past should be buried 
for ever. But this was not so easy to effect. The past refused 
to be buried. She was reminded, with distressing frequency, of 
her existence since the outbreak of the Revolution. Her husband, 
by right of birth, held a high post at the Court of the Nether- 
lands ; but she was not received there, nor would the Queen hear 
of her being presented. So was it at Paris, where she and the 
Prince went every winter. The doors of the Tuileries were closed 
against her; and when her old friend, the Empress Joséphine, 
saw her, she turned her head the other way—by order of 
Napoleon. 

Of course a woman, such as she was, could muster a court of her 
own, wherever she might be. At the Chateau de Chimay, she 
reigned supreme. There guests succeeded guests. She found 
most pleasure in literary and artistic society. The author 
Chateaubriand, the singer Malibran, the composers Cherubini and 
Auber, were among those who enjoyed her hospitality. Cherubini, 
finding his invention flagging, had abandoned music, and taken to 
the study of botany. He was however persuaded by the Princess 
to resume his pen ; and before quitting her roof, he had produced 
one of the best of his compositions, a mass for Saint Cecilia’s 
Day. 

In 1829, when time had transformed her into the sedatest of 
matrons, Madame de Chimay heard that a book, professing to 
contain the memoirs of her life, was about to be published in 
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Paris. As the contents were expected to be of a scandalous and 
altogether piquant sort, the folks interested in such publications 
were anxiously awaiting its appearance. Her son, Edouard 
Cabarrus, who had entered the medical profession, and resided at 
Paris, exerted himself to have the forthcoming volume suppressed, 
a service which his mother wrote to acknowledge. 


“T thank you from the bottom of my heart,” said she, “for trying to 
prevent the publication of the Mémoires with which Iam menaced. When 
people are so cowardly and mean as to speculate on scandal, and to attack 
a woman, a mother of a family, no honourable feeling, no scruples, can be 
expected to influence them. Their victim must only be resigned. I fear 
it will be no easy matter, my friend, to induce such creatures to forego 
what they call a speculation. I despise people who seek a living by 
slandering others; and I pity those who find amusement in works which 
cause misery, and often estrangement, in families before united. As for 
the revelations with which I am now threatened, nobody will suppose that, 
esteemed and beloved as I am in this country, where I occupy an honour- 
able position, I am going to disturb the peace of my home by noticing 
them. I owe it to M. de Chimay to submit to calumny without com- 
plaining, and whatever attacks may be made on me, they will receive 
from myself, and all right-minded people, the contempt they deserve.”* 


It would seem that the dreaded volume never saw the light 
after all, some arrangement having been made with author and 
publisher for its suppression. 

During the closing years of her life, the Princesse de Chimay 
was a constant invalid. She tried system after system, waters 
after waters, but without finding health. Her home existence 
was peaceful and retired. She devoted much time and attention, 
it is said, to the serious education of her children by M. de 
Chimay. At the time of her death in 1855, her name was almost 
forgotten in French -society. Yet, before long, it was again 
dragged into the full light of day. Her three children, born 
during the years 1800, 1801, and 1802, while Tallien was absent in 
Egypt, were described in their actes de naissance as the offspring 
of Mademoiselle Cabarrus, unmarried. This stamped them as 
bastards. They took no steps in the matter, while their mother 
lived ; but, on her death, they applied to the Tribunal de la Seine, 
to have the said actes de naissance rectified, and themselves 
acknowledged as legitimate Talliens. Their appeal was at once 
opposed by the sons of the Prince de Chimay, on the ground, 
seemingly, that the applicants might, if their legitimacy were 
established, lay claim to a share in certain property left by the 
Princess. At the close of the trial, which lasted several days, 
judgment was given in favour of the applicants, seeing that they 


* ‘Notre Dame de Thermidor,’ by Arséne Houssaye. 
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came into the world after the marriage, but before the divorce, of 
the Tallien couple. At the same time, the Procwreur du Roi, who 
presided, rebuked the Chimay princes for conspiring to flétrir la 
mémotre de lewr mere. 

It was doubtless the wish of Madame de Chimay to wipe out 
all recollection of her having ever borne the name of Tallien. 
Nevertheless, it is as Madame Tallien that she will always be 
remembered. In extenuation of her moral backslidings, little, if 
anything, can be said. It is a pleasanter task to acknowledge 
that she performed numberless acts of generosity, at the risk often 
of her own life, and that she was instrumental in saving France 
from the thraldom of Robespierre. 
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An Unpublished Porm of Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
“the Australian Port.” 


[Amone the mass of letters I have received since the appearance of the 
article on “An Australian Poet,” testifying to the strange fascination 
of Gordon’s muse, came a communication from a lady who had been 
a fellow-passenger of his in the ship Julia, which sailed for Adelaide on 
the 7th of August, 1853. This lady remarks:—“I urged him to write in 
my Manuscript Book. He was shy of doing so, saying he had never tried 
his hand at verse-making. However, he wrote the enclosed verses—his 
first essay—in which you will recognise his style.” What caused my 
correspondent to detect a poet in the exiled youth, so moodily leaving 
“home,” I cannot say; it is only another illustration of the superiority 
of woman in the insight born of sympathy. This slight poem has all that 
strange blending of outward cynicism and inward emotion which dis- 
tinguishes Gordon’s reflective verse, and is very similar in tone to the more 
powerful poem addressed to his sister on his leaving England, to be found 
in the Appendix to the collected edition of his works, and which, it appears, 
was written before he set sail, so that his “hand” was not quite “ untried ” 
at verse-making. But though this unpretentious little poem cannot lay 
claim to the distinction of being the first effort of the poet’s genius, many 
persons at least in Australia will be grateful to its preserver, to whom I 
return my best thanks for the permission to publish it. A. P. M.] 


“AN EXILE’S FAREWELL.” 


I. 


The ocean heaves around us still 
With long and measured swell, 
The autumn gales our canvas fill, 
Our ship rides smooth and well. 
The broad Atlantic’s bed of foam 
. Still breaks against our prow; 
I shed no tears at quitting home, 
Nor will I shed them now! 


II. 
Against the bulwarks on the poop 
I lean, and watch the sun 
Behind the red horizon stoop— 
His race is nearly run. 
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Those waves will never quench his light, 
O’er which they seem to close, 
To-morrow he will rise as bright 
As he this morning rose. 


III. 
How brightly gleams the orb of day 
Across the trackless sea! 
How lightly dance the waves that play 
Like dolphins in our lee! 
The restless waters seem to say, 
In smothered tones to me, 
How many thousand miles away 
My native land must be! 


IV. 

Speak Ocean! is my Home the same 
Now all is new to me ?— 

The tropic sky’s resplendent flame, 
The vast expanse of sea? 

Does all around her, yet unchanged, 
The well-known aspect wear? 

Oh! can the leagues that I have ranged 
Have made no difference there? 


Ve 

How vivid Recollection’s hand 
Recals the scene once more! 

I see the same tall poplars stand 
Beside the garden door ; 

I see the bird-cage hanging still ; 
And where my sister set 

The flow’rs in the window-sill— 
Can they be living yet? 


VI. 
Let woman’s nature cherish grief, 
I rarely heave a sigh, 
Before emotion takes relief 
In listless apathy. 
While from my pipe the vapours curl 
Towards the evening sky, 
And ’neath my feet the billows whirl 
In dull monotony! 
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VII. 


The sky still wears the crimson streak 
Of Sol’s departing ray, 
Some briny drops are on my cheek, 
"Tis but the salt sea spray! 
Then let our barque the ocean rvam, 
Our keel the billows plough, 
I shed no tears at quitting home, 
Nor will I shed them now! 
L. G. 


Ship “ Jura,” September 1853. 








A Silesian Love Story. 


By tHe Avtuor oF ‘THE GARDEN OF EDEN.’ 


Nor far from Breslau lies a wild plain. Wild, because the 
broken rocky soil throws up fir-trees, bushes, and myriads of wild 
flowers that cling lovingly to and clamber caressingly among the 
stones—as faint tender things do cleave to the rough and hard,—while 
mere patches of vegetation stud the land. Still, each few miles,— 
clusters of huts, a church and a few big houses, testify to a population. 
Nothing daunted, villages exist in this sterile Silesian plain, which 
terminates in the dense pine forest that glooms darkly at the foot of 
the Giant mountains. One village boasts of a large castle, whose 
white towers—rising from among shrubberies of cultivated trees— 
are a feature in the landscape. Within the massive walls there are 
vast halls, rich in carving, and full of old armour and trophies of 
ancient weapons. ‘There are gorgeous apartments linked as the 
jewels of a necklace. One wing of the castle is occupied by the 
Countess. The vista, when you stand at one end and look through 
the open doorways, is like a series of brilliant frames containing a 
rich green picture, whose centre is a white figure. 

This is the Countess, a tall, stately lady of some fifty years. She 
was once—in the palmy days of Weimar when Goethe ruled society— 
one of the court beauties of this little German Athens. Her delicate 
face is of a creamy pallor in the pale-coloured, semi-darkness of her 
green velvet-hung boudoir, though in open daylight networks of fine 
wrinkles would show upon it like a web-like mask. Her still golden 
masses of wavy hair are carefully arranged, drawn back from her 
high forehead. She moves her blue eyes slowly, her lips unclose 
carefully ; for the Countess is fighting a daily duel with Time, and 
has acquired many a little knack of parrying his thrusts. She has 
so far succeeded, that as she reclines in her muslin draperies in an 
armchair—her profile cameo-like against the velvet, her white arms 
carelessly poised—she is undoubtedly a handsome woman. 

The room is all green. Sycamore boughs wave outside the window, 
stands of evergreens are in the corners. A green carpet half covers 
the polished floor, the dark wood tables and cabinets are furnished 
with malachite. In this light the fresh face of a young girl loses its 
rosy brightness—a tall, well-made girl, with long plaits of dark brown 
hair falling upon the blue and white dress which seems somehow to 
match the blue eyes that look out of her clear skin, She is standing 
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before the Countess, her hands crossed. On one of her fingers is a 
plain gold ring. 

This is Lise, the daughter of a well-to-do farmer—a distant con- 
nection of the noble family—who after his wife’s death, when Lise was 
a child, came to take charge of the estate, sending his little daughter 
to be brought up by a married sister in Dresden. By degrees Herr 
Barmann came to be “everybody” with the Count and Countess. 
Under his management, their sterile acres cost them half of their 
former expenditure, and their Intendant, or bailiff, even held out 
hopes that some day the estate would be self-supporting, which few 
estates in that part of Silesia could be said to be. 

At first Lise used to stay with her father during thesummer; and 
she and the young Count Alexis, the only son, (who was a few months 
her junior,) were great playmates. But when they were both fourteen, 
some little incident that occurred, caused the Countess serious 
thought. From that time, it so happened that Alexis and Lise 
never came home simultaneously. When Count Alexis, who was 
now a lieutenant in the Prussian army, happened to get leave—which 
was not too often, for he was frequently in trouble with his Colonel— 
Lise, if staying with her father, would be suddenly summoned by her 
aunt on some pretext. Just now, the Countess remembered with 
satisfaction that Alexis’ last furlough was only a month ago. It was 
better co, even though Lise was now engaged to a serious-minded, most 
satisfactory young solicitor in Dresden. A betrothal in Germany 
endows a young girl with almost a wife-like sanctity ; still, she would 
prefer that these young people should not meet. She blamed herself 
for having sanctioned so familiar a friendship between members of 
different strata of society, and she would leave nothing undone to 
prevent its renewal. 

Just now, she was talking to Lise of her betrothed, Franz Ulrich, 
whose square sensible face was pictured in the photograph Lise had 
brought to show the Countess, which the lady held in her hand, 
glancing at it as she concluded a long speech containing much moral 
advice with, “—and I hope the engagement will not be too long, 
for——” 

She stopped abruptly, rose to her feet, and turned fiery red. 
Quick footsteps with the sound of clanking sword and spurs were 
followed by the entrance of a tall young officer. There was a cry of 
“Mother” in a manly voice, and a helmet and gloves clattered to 
Lise’s feet as the Countess was bosterously embraced by the last 
human being she expected to see at that moment—her son. 

“How,—why, what is this, Alexis?” There was more annoyance 
than surprise in her tone, and she glanced at Lise with a look that 
meant, ‘‘Go—as quickly as you please.” But Lise stood, amazed, 
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with parted lips, wide-open eyes, and heaving breast. Taken aback 
by the strangeness of the tall figure—that one word “ Mother ” by 
its familiar tone took her back years in her life; she felt a little 
forlorn child again, weeping more bitterly for her lost playmate, 
Alexis, whom she had called “brother” and addressed with the 
tender “thou,” than she had wept even when standing at her mother’s 
open grave casting flowers upon the coffin. 

The tall young soldier with the bright boyish face and fair close- 
shaven head, turned,—gave a short staid bow as he saw that a young 
lady was present,—then exclaimed, sprang forward, and clasping 
both her hands, cried, “ Lise! Is it possible? Can it be you?” 

He would in his ardent forgetfulness have kissed the sister-friend 
of childhood on both cheeks, but in spite of her confusion Lise’s ready 
tact made her retreat; with a ceremonious obeisance. 

“To-morrow, my child,” and the Countess nodded significantly. 

Lise vanished, but Alexis sprang after her. “ Lise, don’t go so 
soon. I have so much to say to you.” 

Lise paused halfway down the great staircase, her eyes cast down, 
her hand resting on the broad balustrade. She murmured something 
about “ another time,” and, as the Countess’s voice called “ Alexis ” in 
a peremptory tone, started and ran out of the house. 

“Why, Mother, you never told me how beautiful Lise had grown,” 
said the young soldier, as he unbuckled his sword. His mother com- 
pressed her lips, and stooping, picked up the photograph and handed 
it to him. He looked puzzled. ‘“ What has this ugly fellow to do 
with me?” 

“ He is to be Lise’s husband.” 

“Lise—married? Why, she is a child. What are you all 
about ? ” 

The Countess, leaning back in her chair and taking observations 
as she proceeded, detailed Lise’s engagement. “But this is waste 
of time,” she continued, “ talking over the affairs of the Intendant’s 
daughter, when we have so much to say to each other. How was it 
you got leave?” 

While Alexis replied, somewhat sulkily, his mother was thinking 
how to get Lise away. Lise had only been home a few days. What 
subterfuge was available to send her back to Dresden? Ah! a 
sudden idea flashed across her. 

“T am glad it happened that you came to-day,” she began. “ Had 
you arrived a day later, you would not have found us. To-morrow 
we start for Warmbrunn. I am anxious about your father’s health, 
and shall persuade him to take the baths.” 

To her discomfiture in walked the Count himself, a fine old man, 
with piercing dark eyes and white hair, who received his son with 
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a courtly satisfaction, which would have been cold but for the 
customary embrace. 

“T am sorry you are not well,” said Alexis, bending from his 
altitude to kiss his father’s hand. 

The old man stared. “I never felt better. Who said I was ill?” 
he said irascibly, turning to his wife. 

The Countess was equal to the occasion. She held the reins, and 
though husband and son might kick and rear she never loosed her 
hold, but waited patiently, till rebellion subsided, to gain her point. 
She gave a lengthy, roundabout explanation of her opinion of his 
“waning health ” to the Count, and then, without pausing, smilingly 
suggested to Alexis that he required rest before rejoining them at 
dinner. Puzzled, annoyed at his mother’s mysterious behaviour, 
the punctilious obedience of manner to his parents demanded of a 
young German nobleman led Alexis to take the hint, and to leave 
his father and mother alone. 

As soon as the door closed, the Countess’s manner changed. She 
always carried her will with her husband—who was opinionated and 
somewhat obstinate—by storm. So she burst into a tirade—how 
cruel, how annoying it was, that after keeping Alexis and that girl 
apart all these years, they should have met like this. She had always 
had a presentiment some mischief would come of that companionship. 
If it were not that Barmann was simply indispensable to them, she 
would get rid of him at once—then there would be no fear. 

“Of what?” said the Count crossly. The Countess’s tirades 
always ended in his having to adopt some measure he particularly 
disliked. Now this sudden journey to Warmbrunn was gradually 
unfolded to him. He sat back in a chair, his hands in the pockets 
of his white linen coat, paling with annoyance in the green light of 
the boudoir. But when he adjourned to his dressing-room, he had 
admitted that perhaps it might avert unpleasant complications were 
they to carry off Alexis from the possible fascination of the siren of 
his childhood. “Although I consider it is a ridiculous fuss about 
nothing,” he said. ‘“ When you were younger, Thekla, you were not 
‘so timid.” 

But the Countess bore even this faint taunt in so good a cause. 

However, the adjournment to the baths of Warmbrunn was not 
to be! The unpleasant excitement produced an “attack of heart,” 
to which the Countess was subject, and in the middle of dinner she 
fainted, and had to be carried to her room, which the rustic doctor, 
who was hastily fetched from a neighbouring townlet, declared she 
would not be able to leave for some days. 

So Alexis was free to roam, unspied upon by maternal eyes. As 


a rule, he had found it dull at the Schloss, except when there were 
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hunting and shooting parties, or when he brought home brother- 
officers, and there were extra balls and picturesque garden-parties 
besides the ordinary weekly receptions. In this part of Silesia there was 
a Schloss, or “ great house” to each little village. Except the pastors, 
and a few poorer members of noble families, there were few people 
who could be “received.” The farmers, doctors, and petty lawyers 
ranked’ as did Herr Barmann—as nondescripts outside the pale of 
society. The Frau von N or the Grifinn von M would 
have been speechless with horror had it been suggested to them that 
Lise Barmann could join their weekly meetings, held alternately at 
each other’s mansions, when the young people walked about the 
grounds, the young men smoking, the girls drinking coffee and 
eating little fruit cakes served on tiny plates; later on, dancing on 
the polished floor of the castle ballroom, while their elders passed 
the time before the lengthy hot supper, chatting, knitting, and 
ceard-playing in adjoining saloons. But since the child Lise’s eyes 
had looked so tearfully and wistfully into his when they parted years 
ago, Alexis had seen no young lady in his exclusive circle to compare 
with her. He was thinking of her, as he strolled out next morning, 
after sitting a few minutes by the bed where his mother was lying, 
weak, white, and anxious. 

Standing on the white, shingle-covered drive, gazing at the wall: 
that towered above him—their massive turrets flushed in the morning 
sunshine that was reddened by the faint mist that precedes a hot 
day—he felt strangely content. His eyes wandered over the groups 
of shrubs that, parting, showed pictures of unmowed grassy lawns 
with flower-beds and gravelled walks. The shadows at his feet were 
pale; the flag hung limply on its pole above the castle tower. It 
would be a fit day to lounge in the shade at Lise’s feet, as he last 
did five long years ago, before he went to the military school. He 
had never known such hours of content since then. He had tasted 
the frivolous dissipations of garrison life; had been flattered and 
petted by women, amused and introduced to worldly life by men; 
but he thought the power to be happy had gone with boyhood. 
By his sensations now he knew this was not the case. Happiness 
would return with Lise. He paused, mentally contemplating the 
idea, even as a boy might pause after climbing a tree to take a last 
look at a long-coveted apple that had hitherto evaded him before 
plucking it from the stem. 

Then he walked through the open gates, left the castle behind him, 
and walked up the broad road leading to the village. First under 
the trees, then in the open, then under the high brick wall of Herr 
Barmann’s garden. He rang a bell, and the green gate opened as if 
by itself. He stepped down into the square garden. There was the 
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patch of turf, there were the bushy flowering plants, the high walls 
thick with climbing fruit-trees ; there, to his left, was the old yew-tree 
forming an arbour, there was the rustic seat where Lise and he used 
to sit, reading the same book; to his right was the low stone house 
with a trellised verandah, where Lise’s birds were hopping about and 
chirping in their wooden cages. He had not been here since Lise 
went to live in Dresden, and he was met on his return home by the 
news that Lise had just gone,—or that she was prevented coming,— 
and in his disappointment he had shunned the empty house. 

“ Good-morning.” A thin, sharp-eyed man of middle age, in a 
“Schlafrock ” or dressing-gown, a cap on his grey hair, and a long 
pipe between his lips, came down the steps from the house door. 
‘Tt is long since you have been here, Count Alexis. You want Lise. 
The gnadige Fraw sent the Jungfer Marie” (her maid) “to ask for 
Lise to go and sit with her.” 

How was it then that Alexis had not met her? Oh! that was 
easily explained. Lise went to the castle through the fields by the 
path that led from their garden gate to the shrubberies, “I always 
go that way,” added the Intendant, with a sharp, scrutinising glance 
aside at the young man. “ But now you are here, come in and tell 
me some news of Breslau.” But Alexis refused. The suspicion he 
had felt that “they were trying to prevent his seeing Lise” was 
strengthening. In his annoyance at being treated like a boy, he 
determined to keep his own counsel, and to see as much of Lise as he 
pleased. 

In the last field between the shrubberies around the Schloss and 
Herr Barmann’s house was a piece of water, bordered by a narrow 
copse. Here there was a boathouse, where he and Lise used to play 
at being shipwrecked mariners on a desert island, going to and fro to 
the tiny islet in the middle of the lake in the curious three-cornered 
punt with the swan’s head. Lise must pass here, and here Alexis 
went and waited for her. 

After the first shock of surprise yesterday, the girl had been seized 
with a strange joy—a feeling of rest and sweet satisfaction rather 
than a pleasurable excitement; it was as if some treasure she had 
been seeking and longing to find for years past, had suddenly come 
to light, or as if an answer, full and satisfying, had ended a weary 
questioning. At first she only felt ; when she began to think, sensa- 
tions of dread, or shy fear, arose. She blushed and started guiltily at 
sounds. An anxious glance came from her serene eyes when her 
father spoke. She hesitated when the Countess’s message came, and 
herself proposed to go to the castle by way of the fields. She thought 
Alexis would seek her, and instinctively wished to avoid him, and 
Herr Barmann read her thoughts, with sharp misgivings. 
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While he was seriously pondering whether to send Lise back to 
Dresden out of harm’s way, at once—Lise was coming home through 
the shrubberies, accompanied by the old white St. Bernard, Chance, 
who used to make the third young playfellow in those dear old days. 
Then he was a fluffy young pup with big awkward paws and a silly 
inquisitive face, now he was a sage old dog, whose long hair flapped 
as he marched sedately along, his dim eyes impervious to attractions 
that to his worn sensibilities were attractions no longer. Young with 
Alexis and Lise, his life had bounded on while their lives had crawled, 
and now that theirs were unfolding into the first passionate freshness 
of full noon, his was melting into the shades of fast coming night. 
Yet even old Chance could be roused from his steady torpor. As Lise 
and he neared the open field of the lake, he suddenly paused, sniffed, 
and with a short bark rushed away from his mistress. Lise heard a 
voice say, “ Chance, dear old Chance,” then back he came, leaping and 
fawning upon—Alexis! 

She shrank back, her heart seemed to stop—then her life seemed 
smothered by an embrace. Alexis kissed her on both cheeks, as he 
had kissed his mother yesterday. Anger, rufiled dignity, restored her 
equilibrium. “ How dare you,” she said, retreating and brushing her 
cheeks with her handkerchief. 

“Then you are not my sister, my darling Lise? Because you are 
grown up and betrothed, you are going to cast me off? You forget 
your promise to love your adopted brother Alexis best in the world 
as long as you lived! Oh, Lise, you cannot mean it! Do not try to 
be silly, like the fashionable young ladies in town !” 

His words were like a stream of sunshine. Lise forgot doubts, 
conventionalities, and looked up into the honest blue eyes with their 
fringe of black lashes, that she knew so well. ‘“ We are no longer 
children,” she said. 

“ Are only children to love and to be happy? Oh, Lise, be yourself, 
my sister, my star ; all these years that they have kept us apart, home 
has not been home, it has been like a bad dream. You know those 
dreams—every one has them—where you have lost home and friends, 
and cannot find them; my life has been a long dream like those since 
we said good-bye, Lise. There was no one whom my heart could speak 
to, so it got numb and stopped speaking till yesterday. Then, when 
I saw you again, it suddenly sprang up and seemed to warm me 
and bring me to consciousness again, and to-day it burns with joy as 
if it could fly from me and flutter to your feet, so dearly do I love my 
dear, long-lost sister.” 

Their hands clasped. They felt children again, basking in the 
warmth of an innocent sympathy in which ceremony and false shame 
died a sudden death. This sweet, blushing, serene woman was to 
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Alexis the child Lise, glorified ; and Lise saw in the tall young man 
the little brother,—the thin, weakly lad whose aching head had so often 
been pillowed on her shoulder—* her boy,” as she used to call him 
in a quaint, motherly way—grown tall and strong. 

Drawing her hand through his arm, Alexis led her along the path 
towards the boathouse. “ Now that we are together again, at last,” he 
said joyously, “we must go over the old ground; you will come to 
all the places where we were so happy, once more, before we part for 
ever, won’t you, Lise ?” 

“ Part for ever!” The words were as a cold hand laid upon Lise’s 
heart, yet she knew them true. Her life would weary itself out with 
dark, staid Franz Ulrich in the refined, museum-like Dresden, while 
Alexis—would fight, or enjoy a glittering peace, in the heart of a 
brilliant army. 

“Don’t let us talk of parting, just for to-day.” 

Emotion had scattered the cautious edifice of “ young-ladyism ” care- 
ful hands had built upon the warm, country-bred nature. Lise was 
her old self. She did not care whether it was “comme il faut” or 
not to visit their old haunts. Her whole being had rallied around a 
primitive instinct, her love for Alexis. 

“They are trying to keep us apart, though, Lise,” said he, bending 
his tall head as they passed under a tree. “These old people can’t 
enjoy anything, so they grudge enjoyment to us. The fire of life has 
burnt them to cinders, instead of consoling them, therefore they think 
it an evil. I have thought life a weariness, a bore, but so long as 
you and the memories of our happy days were in the world, I could 
not believe it a curse!” 

They stood in the boathouse. The wavelets lapped the keel of the 
punt. Lise peered into the corners. “Our chairs and our tables are 
gone,” she said. “Last time I came here they were all black and 
rotten, so I suppose they have been given to the poor for fuel.” 

“ How I can remember you sitting there in the corner!” said 
Alexis. “ You were knitting and pretending to be the Hausfrau, 
with your little round serious face, and the golden curls peeping from 
under your funny little cap.” 

“While you went out shooting with a toy gun, and brought home 
a sour apple or two,” laughed Lise. “What a day in our lives it 
was when we had a real picnic on the little island! Do you remember, 
Alexis? It was my birthday, and my dear mother packed us a little 
basket, we took it over in the boat, and made a fire, and had Abend- 
essen all by ourselves, under the willow, with Chance.” 

“We will go there, and to the forest, and everywhere!” cried 
Alexis. “ Lise, I am determined we will be happy by ourselves these 
next few days. If we are to lead the dull, hard lives other people 
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Jead for the rest of our lives, we will have something to look back 
upon to comfort us. When I think back,” he said, hushing his tones, 
“I believe we shall be like children again, in Heaven, Lise. We 
were happy, but we never did any harm to any one. To be together 
was all we asked . . . Oh, Lise! it is a shame that we should be 
separated. Why?” 

This impetuous cry reached other ears. As Lise shrank into the 
shadow, recalled to the recollection that she was Fraulein Barmann of 
Dresden, the promised wife of Franz Ulrich, a figure came along the 
path leading to the boathouse. It was the Count. Seeing them, he 
stopped short, then gave Lise a satirical little bow, and without 
glancing at his son, passed on. 

They looked at each other in dismay. 

“Who cares,” said Alexis, so defiantly that Lise smiled. After 
all, what a boy he was! But her heart sank as he told her about the 
planned expedition to Warmbrunn. She had been somewhat puzzled 
by the Countess’s colder manner that morning, and by her choice of 
books for Lise to read aloud, which had been of a moral and warning 
character. Now she understood ; the knowledge brought the blood 
to her cheek, reserve to her manner. She left Alexis abruptly. She 
would promise nothing in answer to his entreaties, not even that she 
would meet him again, and he went back to the castle dejected, and 
secretly hardening himself against all but Lise herself, whom he 
regarded as an innocent victim to the machinations of her elders. 

Meanwhile the Count had gone straight to his wife, greatly 
irritated by what he had seen and heard, confessing that she was 
right. ‘The question is, what is to be done?” he said, pacing the 
room, dark and wrathful. 

“Leave that to me,” said the Countess, in her weakened voice. 
Though her body was enfeebled, her mind was clear and determined. 
Presently she rang her bell, and sent her bright little maid Marie on 
a secret errand to Herr Barmann. 

Then she rose, dressed, and staggered into the antechamber— 
called the Red Chamber, from its crimson hangings and decorations, 
—and awaiting the Intendant, thought out her plans. Herr 
Barmann was about the premises, so she had not to wait long. He 
entered, quiet and self-contained as usual, and expressed his regret at 
the sudden illness of the Gnidige Frau. 

“Yes, my good Barmann, I am not strong. It is for this reason I 
have sent for you. Be seated, and let us speak low, for it is of my 
most private affairs I would speak.” 

Herr Barmann took the proferred chair. What was coming? The 
Countess to unbend like this ! 

“You are aware, my dear Barmann, that the Count would never 
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have sunk his capital on the estate as he has done, had it not been 
that he wished to keep up the property that our son might inherit 
and perpetuate the family name.” (The Intendant bowed his head.) 
“Until now, he has grudged no expenditure, as you know. But, 
I grieve to say, Alexis has angered his father . . . we are anxious 
about him...” 

“Indeed?” Herr Barmann gazed consciously at the polished 
floor. What was coming of this preamble ? 

“Yes,” continued the Countess, shaking her head. “The boy is 
headstrong. His father will make no allowances. I dread an open 
rupture. Were Alexis to offend his father—were he, for instance, 
to suggest a marriage which we should not ‘approve—the Count is 
just in the humour to sell,the property, and to will everything to 
his sister’s children. I have no power with my husband, when he 
is once stirred into action, Barmann; and this is why I have sent 
for you. I have been urging the Count to make his will. His 
excuse is, there is no notary at hand. Your future son-in-law is, 
I believe, a lawyer. Lise is here. What more natural than that 
he should wish to pay you a visit? If you could privately suggest 
the matter to Herr, Herr—Ulrich, and invite him openly, we should 
make his acquaintance, and I might lead the Count to make a will in 
Alexis’ favour. Do you understand?” she concluded meaningly. 

“T believe I do,” said her factotum, somewhat drily. He under- 
stood that she was afraid of Lise, and was strategising for the 
presence of Franz Ulrich to annul the embryo flirtation. He knew 
it was a wise idea. The two were deeply attached to each other, 
and harm might come of it, for Lise was no fitting wife for Alexis. 
Yet the Countess’s dread annoyed him, and he went home frowning 
as blackly as the Count himself. 

In the evening he wrote to Ulrich, but he did not tell Lise. He 
was silent at supper-time, until she filled his pipe and brought it 
to him; then he seized her fair little hand, and said, very gently— 
he had always spoken gently to his daughter since her mother died : 

“Lise, you would oblige me by not going out to-morrow—at least, 
by keeping in the garden. And do not receive any one, my child. 
Believe me, I have a good reason, a serious reason, for asking you 
this.” 

‘The blood rushed to Lise’s face. Innocent though she was, she 
felt guilty. 

“But I had promised to go to the Frau Pastorin’s coffee the 
day after to-morrow,” she faltered. “I promised Lennchen to teach 
her a new embroidery stitch . . .” 

“You may go where you please the day after to-morrow. I spoke 
only of to-morrow.” 
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“What could it mean?” thought Lise; but as she asked herself 
she fancied she knew. The Countess did not think her good enough 
for the companionship of her son! First came a rush of angry pride, 
then a burst of tears. She was leaning out of window that the 
evening air might cool her burning eyes, when the scent of a cigar 
mingled with the perfume of the jasmine on the verandah floated 
upward; she heard a footstep on the path outside the garden wall. 
Some one went along whistling a Prussian quick march. It was 
Alexis. The thought comforted her. Her adopted brother did not 
despise her; she was good enough for him. He would find a way 
of seeing her, too, in spite of them! and with incipient rebellion in 
her heart she fell asleep that night. 

“Remember your promise, Lise,” said her father, as he went out 
next morning, adding to himself, “To-morrow, Ulrich will be here, 
and she will have plenty to occupy her.” 

Alexis, who guessed that his father’s moody air—which the 
Countess tried to atone for by additional sweetness—was the result 
of “some nonsense his mother had put into his father’s head about 
Lise,” pretended to lounge about the house and to have no desire to 
be out and about. Butas soon as he felt himself unwatched, he stole off. 

Lise’s heart beat as the bell rang. She dropped her work and 
crouched upon the sofa as she heard the old servant repeat the 
sentence her master had taught her before leaving the house: 

“The Fraulein had a headache, and could see no one.” 

“Very well.” Lise heard the words distinctly. They sounded 
careless or angry. She interrogated old Kitchen, without any satis- 
factory result. What would Alexis think of her? Franz, her 
staid, black-bearded betrothed, was forgotten in her annoyance and 
anxiety. Why should they have forced her to be rude to Alexis, 
against her wish and will? It was tyranny. . . . When her father 
came in, she had so far controlled herself as to maintain that outward 
unrufiled serenity which was her principal charm. But she could not 
steady her voice, and her blue eyes shone and scintillated. 

“She loves that boy—better than Franz!” was her father’s 
dismayed conclusion. ‘What a mischance that they should have 
met!” and he shook his head, and thought sadly of Lise’s motherless 
condition. “If anything happens, what can J say or do?” he asked 
himself. “Truly the good God is severe upon the she-lambs when 
He takes away the ewe.” 

The next morning Lise was herself. Her brief imprisonment was 
over. She went singing about the house, and after the midday meal 
was over, dressed herself carefully in a fresh white dress trimmed 
with ribbons whose colour matched her blue eyes, and, taking her 
work-bag, went to the Pastor’s. 
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At the end of the village, the simple little church, with the tall, 
sharp spire, stood in the graveyard. Close by was the Pastor’s house, 
a white cottage, half hidden by foliage. As Lise approached, some 
little girls who were playing in the garden ran to the low fence and 
welcomed her, clapping their hands. 

“Here’s Lischen!” they cried, and their mother, a thin, little 
woman with kind eyes, dressed as simply as any peasant in a coloured 
cotton gown, came out of the house, not pausing for a moment in her 
busy knitting. 

“ That is right,” she said, and mother, children, and Lise went and 
sat on the benches under the slender, waving trees at the end of the 
garden. 

After yesterday’s mental turmoil, it soothed the girl to be in that 
quiet spot, where the simple goodness of the Pastor seemed to have 
created an atmosphere where no unholy influence could penetrate. 
Sitting there on the bench, the flickering shadows playing quietly 
upon the turf at her feet, the quiet, round-eyed children gravely 
watching her as she showed them the new stitch, the, clattering of 
cups in the house, and the cooing of the Pastor’s doves the only 
sounds—Lise felt ashamed, softened, inclined to justify the elders for 
separating her from Alexis. 

“Perhaps it is as well,” she thought; then she blushed... 
she had recognised in that instant that they loved each other—that 
she was false to Franz! 

“Why are you so red, Lise?” asked little Elisabeth quaintly. 
“Mother ” (here the Pastor’s wife came towards them with a coffee- 
pot, followed by a maid-servant with a tray), “why is Lise so red?” 

“The sun, I suppose,” said the Frau Pastorin. ‘Till the coffee was 
poured out, and the cake handed round, she had no leisure to think 
of such trivialities. Then, it did occur to her that Lise was quieter 
than usual, and she asked after Herr Ulrich. 

Lise turned pale. “I have not heard from him for some days,” was 
her reply. 

“There is nothing wrong, I hope, my child?” 

The Frau Pastorin was so interested and half-dismayed that she 
actually stopped knitting. 

Lise shook her head. “ Not with him,” she said significantly. 

“With you, then, Lise? ” 

Lise glanced upwards. This discovery of her own feelings, coming 
suddenly, as a shock, had unhinged her. She felt almost delirious. 
Should she tell her kind friend, or not? What was there really to 
tell? She spoke, and hardly knew what she said, but her last words 
were an appeal for advice. She found herself begging the Frau 
Pastorin to tell her whether a girl would be justified in breaking an 
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engagement should she find out she could not love the man to whom 
she was betrothed, as a woman should love her husband. 

The Frau Pastorin was aghast. In her experience, girls were 
generally only too glad to be betrothed to a good, kind man. 

“T am sorry to hear this,” she began, and then to her relief, she 
heard the click of the garden-gate, and her husband walkedin. “ You 
had better ask the Pastor,” she said, and hurried away into the house 
to get his coffee. . 

“ Ah, Lise!” said the Pastor, coming towards them. He was a 
small, spare man, prematurely grey, with a patient, hopeful face. “It 
is hot,” he said, as he took off his hat, and sank into a garden 
chair. 

Before this good man—who had such a hard struggle to provide for 
a family and his much-loved poor and sick out of a mere pittance— 
youthful troubles retreated, abashed. Again Lise felt ashamed, and 
talked of anything, everything except herself. 

But the Frau Pastorin felt the confidence a responsibility; and 
presently, when the Pastor settled to smoke after drinking his coffee, 
she sent the children away and told her husband Lise had something 
to ask him. But Lise could not speak, so the good woman, with 
delicate tact, proposed the question Lise had asked. The Pastor 
smoked in silence, and Lise bent low over her work. Then he said : 

“You ask me whether a woman’s whim should be allowed to break 
a good man’s heart? A curious question, Lise.” 

She looked up, startled. 

“T am not using extravagant expressions. A betrothal is a solemn 
contract. A man does not ask a woman to be his wife unless he feels 
that he loves her as his wife; and no true German girl places her 
hand in his and vows herself to him without a reciprocal feeling. 
With others, volatile and frivolous, who do not recognise the sanctity 
of marriage, I have nothing todo. They should apply to citizens of 
the world for advice.” 

“You are severe, Herr Pastor,” said Lise. She could hardly 
speak, and presently she pleaded home work, said good-bye, and left 
them. But she could not go home, then. She felt suffocated ; she 
turned out of the high road, and took the path to the fields—to the 
barren plain that was spread out at the foot of the mountains, below 
their belt of black pine-forest. 

Little Elisabeth ran to the garden fence, and peeped wistfully after 
her young godmother, Lise Barmann, watching the white figure 
growing smaller and smaller as the girl walked quickly across the 
fields, till it quivered against the dark forest shades like a nodding 
daisy, and disappeared. Then the child started back. 

“ Hulloa, little one,” said a man’s voice, and a tall figure seemed 
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to tower above her like a giant. “Fraulein Lise is here, is she 
not?” 

“No, Count Alexis,” quavered the shy, childish voice. “Lise 
went away in a hurry, and she is in the forest.” 

“Thank you, little one.” 

And before little Elisabeth had recovered her fright and confusion, 
Alexis seemed growing smaller and smaller as he strode rapidly after 
Lise. 

“He does go quick,” thought the Pastor’s daughter, bobbing her 
white-capped little head over the fence, and watching the tall 
military figure till it too disappeared. Then she had a fresh 
surprise. She sawa grave young man with a black beard coming 
along the road. He walked briskly, using a thick walking-stick ; a 
knapsack was strapped to his shoulders, his black clothes were grey 
with dust. He stopped opposite Elisabeth, and fixing his serious 
black eyes upon her, lifted his cap, and asked her “which was Herr 
Barmann’s house ? ” 

The child stared, fascinated. Her thoughts travelling those mys- 
terious and misunderstood mental paths of childhood, she said, “Do 
you want Lise, too, like Count Alexis ? ” 

A strange expression crossed the man’s face. He adjusted a strap 
that pressed his shoulder too tightly, then he said with a sad smile, 
“Then you know Fraulein Lise?” 

She is my godmother.” 

“She is here ?” 

“No; there—there,” and Elisabeth pointed gravely to the forest. 
The dark young man hesitated, looked round, shifted his knapsack. 
then absently raising his cap, took the same road as the others. 
Little Elisabeth watched him, sucking her finger, and wondering. 

The Pastor’s words had been as powerful words often are to the 
mentally lethargic—they had suddenly and sharply awakened Lise 
from a moral stupor. As she walked towards the forest, clasping 
and wringing her fingers, she was in despair. Her truthful, tranquil 
nature was brought face to face with her position. She honoured 
and respected the man who had loved and chosen her, the man she 
had aecepted as her husband in innocent ignorance of the fact that 
the old brother-and-sister tie between herself and the boy-count had 
been a real, actual, tie; now, she knew, she felt, that the childish 
tenderness and mutual dependence was the mere sign of a fact—a 
deep, unutterable, and passionate love . 

“What am I to do?” How many times have young hearts, in 
the bitterness of ignorance and helplessness, asked that question of 
themselves? ‘What amI to do?” asked poor Lise—as each step 
reminded her of Alexis, as the sight of each familiar tree and rock 
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gave her a sharp pang... “I ama traitor to Franz, and I cannot 
help it. . . if the merciful God would only let me die!” 

She was in the forest. Tall, bare trunks seemed marshalled upon 
the mossy ground. The tufted heads of the pines rustled in the 
breeze with a faint, mournful sound. The waning sunlight glanced 
regretfully across their dark trunks. Here, in the forest, there was 
an awful, significant silence, that scared the very birds, whose haunts 
were the bright breaks of green glade that broke the sombre monotony 
of the assorted rows of trees. Along the narrow path lay a felled 
pine, and here Lise seated herself and wept. . . 

Until she was roused to self-possession by the sound of a footstep. 
She dried her eyes, and rallied herself. . . 

The tall, slender figure of Alexis came through the shades. She 
saw him before he saw her. He was whistling softly to himself, and 
his face shone with a look of exultation till he looked to Lise like a 
young god... 

As he came near, she shrank back ; but he saw her white dress, and 
with one spring, was close to her, seated at her side. . . 

“Now, Fraulein Parmann, what does this mean?” His happy 
blue eyes sparkled under his long lashes. ‘ You see it is of no use 
to avoid me—I know where you are.” 

His bantering, his actual, loved presence, was too much for poor 
Lise. She turned aside her head, to hide the big tears that welled 
from her eyes. . . 

Alexis was in dismay. He saw that Lise trembled. He waited a 
minute, then he heard a sob. He threw himself on his knees at her 
feet, in anguish. 

“‘ What have I done? what have I said?” he cried —“ oh Lise, for 
pity’s sake tell me. I would rather die than hurt you. . .” 

Quick as thought, she had struggled with effervescent emotion, and 
the face she turned towards him was serene. ‘“ You have not hurt 
me,” she said with a faint smile—“ except by coming to me when I 
thought I should be alone.” 

“Then you ery when you are alone, Lise ?” 

“T did not cry before you came.” Lise was rallying her forces to 
defend herself—but they were scattered—and she blundered. . . 

“ People who cry are not happy, Lise.” 

“Tam quite happy.” ‘That rebellious lip of hers would quiver, 
and her hands would tremble, though her eyes were fixed upon Alexis 
with a steady gaze. 

“You are not my darling sister?” The tender, manly voice was a 
torture, for she would have liked to fall into his arms, and cry till 
her trouble was over. . . but the trouble could not be over, and 
what right had she to his intimate sympathy? With a violent effort 
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she brought herself to say, in an unnatural voice, “ Count Alexis—I 
am not well—I am troubled—please go, please leave me. . .” 

“Tf you are in trouble, my darling Lise, who but I should help 

ou?” 
we He was by her side, sitting on the felled trunk, his supporting 
arm round her. . . “ My sister, whom I have always loved best in 
the world, will you not let me help you?” 

“You cannot.” Lise rallied herself, slid from his embrace, and 
roused her drooping energies to help her to be true to herself to 
Franz, and to Alexis .. . 

The movement, her repudiation of his sympathy, touched him to the 
quick .. . He felt the gulf that lay between them, he dreaded that 
she was lost to him, for what could Lise, the wife of another man, be 
to him but a comparative stranger? “If I thought it would make 
you happier,” he cried passionately, “I would leave you here, now, 
this moment, Lise! But I know you better than you do yourself, 
I know that no one can ever be to you what I have been . . .” 

“You must not say that,” she said, alarmed . . . alarmed more at the 
echo of his speech in her own heart than at the words themselves. . . 
“T can assure you... ” she would have said, “I am happy, and 
I love Franz Ulrich,” but it died upon her lips. Her eyelids drooped, 
and Alexis gained courage. 

“Tell me all about this engagement,” he said, with the tender 
authority of an elder brother. “I have heard but the mere fact. 
Perhaps, when you have described this Herr Ulrich to me and have 
told me the circumstances—how the betrothal came about—I may 
believe that he will make you a better husband than—any one else 
could...” 


“T met him in Dresden,’ began Lise, after a pause, then she 
sighed ... 

“Well, I did not imagine that you met him here. They seem to 
have imprisoned you in Dresden, pretty well.” He spoke bitterly. 

“Tt was—at church.” 

“ Quite romantic, in fact—like Gretchen, in Faust.” (She looked 
reproachfully at him.) ‘ You must not mind me, Lise. It makes 
me so angry to see you unhappy that I cannot help saying sharp 
things.” 

“We sat just opposite . . . I did not notice him, but my aunt 
used to laugh about his looking at me . . . One day I dropped my 
hymn-book, and he picked it up . . . then some months afterwards 
we went to a party, and he was introduced to me . . . he did not say 
much, and did not ask me to dance—but he stayed in the corner... ” 
She paused. 


. “Hints for courtship. It is more efficacious to stay in the corner 
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than to dance with the young lady you admire. Don’t look miser- 
able, Lise . . . go on—I won’t interrupt you again, I promise I 
won't.” 

“'Then—then—soon after that, his father came to my uncle, and 
said that—Franz wished to be betrothed to me.” She blushed, and 
sighed ... 

“So when he did come out of his corner, it was to some purpose! 
Well, I can continue your story for you. There was the betrothal, 
and the cards were sent out” (you took good care not to send one to 
me, by the way), “and this ring” (he took her hand, then flung it 
from him) “ was put on your finger by him ... Bah! I could tear 
it off and throw it into the stream—the badge of your being bound 
to that ugly, black-bearded, solemn idiot .. . oh yes! Lise—you 
needn’t start—I know his face.” 

“How?” Her blue eyes were round with astonishment. 

“‘ How ?—Now do you know how?” he cried furiously, tearing a 
photograph from his pocket .. . “Ah! you look guilty, don’t you? 
You never missed it .. . you never thought of looking at the 
portrait of your beloved since you left it in my mother’s room. And 
you call that love? Iam ashamed of you, Lise! And as for the 
man who can inspire such a poor, sham sentiment, that is what he 
deserves!” and he tore the portrait across and across, and flung the 
fragments contemptuously from him .. . 

Her breast heaved . . . it was true she had not noticed the loss 
of the photograph. “The fact is, 1 am not worthy of him!” she 
cried. ‘“ He is so clever, and oh! so good. From the first moment 
he spoke to me I felt how far above me he was; how different to the 
peopie I usually met. I trusted him with my whole soul. Ah! 
I could go to him now and tell him all—everything, sure and safe 
that he would forgive me and help . . .” 

In her agitation she had betrayed herself. Alexis suddenly 
changed—paled. “All?” he said with assumed calm. “What is 
there, Lise, that he would have to forgive ?” 

She glanced round, startled, like a hunted creature. “Nothing, 
nothing. I don’t know what I am saying. Oh! let me go,” and 
she sprang up, and would have fled. 

He stood in her path, and waved her back. “ Not yet,” he said. 
“T have something to say to you, Lise. Sit down. Leave your 
hands in mine. Now look into my eyes and listen. You and I are 
before God, Lise, together—apart from the world—and here, if only 
for once, we should be true. Let us put aside subterfuge and pre- 
tence, and speak heart to heart as we always did when we were 
innocent children. Your happiness is my dearest wish, and your 
happiness is at stake. Lise, I have only two things to ask you: 
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the first is that you will look straight into my eyes, and tell me what 
you read there.” 

She struggled faintly. ‘You are hard—too hard upon me, 
Alexis.” 

Then she knew. . . . “Look at me, Lise,” he said determinedly. 
She raised her eyes to his, and stayed, as if fascinated. Fate had 
met her on the very threshold of her life, stern, unrelenting—and 
she had succumbed. Alexis knew she was in his hands, at his 
mercy. Her eyes filled with tears, the corners of her mouth drooped 
piteously. 

“Do not make me say it,” she sobbed; then her head fell upon 
his breast, her arms stole round his neck, where they were held by 
his, strong in triumph. 

As the two, conqueror and conquered, sat still, the emotional waves 
of love, fear, regret, and relief, beating upon their young souls, steadied 
by unity—a man who had been leaning motionless against the trunk 
of a tree in the background, staggered away into the shades as one 
drunk or demented, following the footpath as if by instinct till he 
came to an open glade, where the lengthening sunbeams quivered 
on the green moss, where a quiet pool mirrored the sky, and fair 
lilies lay peacefully on its surface as kind thoughts on a pure, God- 
loving soul. 

A white face was lifted to the calm, blue sky; an agonised soul 
faced eternity as its last resource. All souls must be left alone in 
eternity at last. From some the waves of passionate life retreat 
slowly one by one; others face reality first in death; others are 
lifted rudely and abruptly out of the ocean of life upon the rock 
where they await eternity alone with heaven. Among these was 
the man whose drawn features bore the stamp of utter loss, the 
grand, sad patience of the martyr—Franz Ulrich. 

Presently the agony passed, and a look of infantine peace gleamed 
upon his face like soft moonlight. Self, that had been dying a 
sharp, quick death, was gone. Henceforth his life was relative, 
secondary, belonging to others. 


“Ulrich is very remiss. At least, he might have written,” thought 
Herr Barmann, disappointed when he returned home to find no sign 
of his expected guest. “He cannot come now; had he travelled 
by the last train he would have been here an hour ago.” Then he 
soothed his vexation by his usual resource—his pipe. He was ponder- 
ing Lise’s affairs in his mind as he smoked, leaning back in his chair 
on the grass plat, when the door-bell sounded, and Ulrich appeared. 

After Herr Barmann’s joyous welcome was over, he said to his 
future son-in-law, “I cannot congratulate you on your looks. But 
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perhaps you are anxious about Lise? She is only spending the 
afternoon at the Pastor’s. I will send for her.” 

“Pray do not,” was on Ulrich’s lips—arrested by a peal of the 
bell. He well knew who it was. “Prepare Lise to meet me,” he 
said abruptly to her father, and disappeared into the house. The 
white dress fluttered in the sunlight, and in a moment Lise’s arms 
were round her father’s neck, her warm kisses were on his cheek. 
She was exalted in the first ecstasy of happy love. Alexis had her 
promise that she would tell Ulrich the truth, and would strive with 
him against the natural obstacles that must occur before the child 
brother and sister could be grown-up man and wife; and she was 
happy with a bright happiness she had not known for years. 

“My little dove has enjoyed her afternoon at the Pastor’s,” said 
Herr Barmann, his face broadening with satisfaction. “And she 
little knows the happiness in store for her. I might tease you, 
Lischen, but God forbid! I will not keep you in suspense. Ulrich 
is here!” 

It was well that it was dark. As he said those three pregnant words, 
Lise seemed to shrink and collapse. She stood an instant as if para- 
lysed, then some one came out, a voice that was Franz’s sounded cheerily, 
her hand was clasped in the kind, close grasp she knew so well. 

“We must tell Lise why Iam here. We owe her an explanation.” 
Franz had seated himself on a garden chair, and was striking a match 
to light his cigar. Lise’s fingers clenched upon the back of her 
father’s chair, to save herself from falling. She was giddy with 
emotion. Then Franz, in his usual straight, stern fashion, told 
Lise the circumstances of his visit. He was there, by invitation, 
to draw up the Count’s will; after which, Herr Barmann expatiated 
upon the family affairs of the noble family, and related how the whole 
hopes of both the Count and Countess were centred in their only son. 

“The money they have spent to make the estate a splendid 
inheritance!” he admiringly exclaimed. “It is true parental 
devotion !” 

“Which, it is to be hoped, the young man will repay in the future,” 
said Franz drily. 

“The Count is far too shrewd to leave the door open for possible 
thieves,” was Herr Barmann’s remark. “From what I heard from 
the Gniidige Frau, all will be arranged that should Count Alexis 
take any serious step against their wish, he will be a beggar. This 
is only right. Alexis is young and impetuous. He has a good 
heart, but with his expectations, is naturally flattered, and is a target 
for unscrupulous people. If he knows that the first filial disobe- 
dience will be followed by disinheritance, he will think twice before 
he acts,” 
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“True,” assented Franz. Then he started up. A white figure 
glided out of sight and disappeared. “Lise has gone,” he remarked. 

“Only to see about supper, my friend,” said the Intendant. 

But although a neatly-arrayed supper waited them in the “Speise- 
stube,” or little dining-room of the cottage, Lise did not appear, 
sending a message by old Kitchen that the sudden surprise had 
given her a headache. 

“Indeed, the Fraulein looks very ill,” said the good woman 
sympathetically, as she removed the covers. 

Herr Barmann frowned, but Franz was calm, and his remark, 
“Tt was hardly fair to have taken Lise by surprise,” restored her 
father’s content. 

Meanwhile, poor Lise was going through her first great agony. 
She was too intrinsically good to deceive herself. She realised the 
position. She knew that her duty was plain: to give up Alexis, at 
once, for always, and afterwards to tell Franz what had passed 
between them, and the true state of her feelings, leaving the issue 
in his hands. 

“T must write to Alexis to-night.” Her paper was before her, 
her pen was dipped in the ink, then between her and the blank page 
came the recollection of the bright boyish face as she had seen it 
last, glowing with love and triumph. The pen was dashed down. 
“T cannot; it is too cruel!” she sobbed. But with the relief of 
tears came tender thoughts that cooled her passion as if it were 
fanned by angels’ wings; thoughts of her dead mother, whose pain 
had been lessened, whose death had been consoled, by the Countess. 
Should she repay her mother’s best friend by a cruel injury—for such 
Lise’s marriage would be to the proud lady whose greatest boast it 
was that her pedigree was without a flaw? Should she rob her 
beloved brother-friend of his birthright, for this she would most 
surely do were she to second him in what was most likely a mere 
boyish folly? ‘Never! never!” she cried; and before another 
half an hour had passed, old Kitchen had delivered a note at the 
Schloss directed to Count Alexis, containing a few words clearly 
and boldly written : 


“Dear Brotoer AND FRIEND, 

I think we were both mad to-day. Forget all that I said; I 
bitterly repent, and recall every word. And never again recollect 
your old companion Lise except as the faithful wife of the good, 
much-to-be-honoured man, Franz Ulrich.” 


Next morning, the Countess—feeling strong in her belief that 
Franz Ulrich had arrived, and that, after an interview with him, 
all would be well—was breakfasting in the verandah with her 
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husband, when Alexis came clattering along the corridors within, and 
emerged, in full uniform, his cheeks flushed, his eyes glittering. He 
greeted them with a military salute. 

“ Why—what—how—Alexis!” A sudden fear chilled her, she 
knew not what. 

“T am off, father and mother—that is all. I see you have not 
read your papers.” 

The papers were lying unopened on the breakfast-table. Alexis 
took one, unfolded it, and pointed to an ominous sentence in huge, 
black letters—‘* Declaration of War.” 

“T heard from von Mansfeldt. Here is his letter,” and he handed 
a thin sheet to his pale mother, who recoiled at the ominous sight of 
his thick, military glove. The letter was from his friend, Captain 
Mansfeldt, written in great excitement. After a long term of peace, 
“rumours of war” when they occasionally arise, were scarcely 
credited, especially by a body of soldiers, fresh, young, eager to 
“ practise ” their acquirements, wild to spring at the enemy’s throat. 
Thus the declaration of war, though expected in diplomatic circles, 
had burst upon the army as a gigantic surprise, as indeed something 
“too good to be true,” and the news had kindled a passionate enthu- 
siasm which would presently subside into a still, dogged intensity 
which boded ill to the enemy. ‘To-day, with Lise’s dismissal in his 
pocket, Alexis shared the general spirit, whatever he might have done 
had the news arrived yesterday ; and he spoke glowingly of what was 
in store—of the coming campaign. 

“But von Mansfeldt speaks of volunteering, of transferring into 
another regiment, does that not mean that yours will not be called 
out as yet ?” stammered the Countess, with a gleam of hope. 

“T shall see when I reach Breslau.” Alexis strode away, to ex- 
pedite the servants, who were hurrying to get their young master’s 
luggage ready. It seemed but a few short, cruel instants before the 
Count and Countess stood and watched the cloud of dust and the 
waving helmet as Alexis was whirled away to be hidden by the smoke 
of the battle-field—perhaps for ever. 

The pair could not look at each other. The Count stood grimly 
watching the clouds of dust clear from the corner round which the 
carriage disappeared. The Countess silently staggered into the 
house, pressing her hands to her weak hear: ; she sat in the silent 
hall where tiger skins lay spread on the marble floor ; the lurid eyes 
of the stuffed heads seemed to gleam at her, the empty visors of the 
helmets crowning the armour glowered darkly as if indeed Death’s 
empty sockets confronted her for the first time; then Marie, her 


maid, came in, pale, with red eyes, and in a subdued voice announced, 
“ Herr Ulrich.” 
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“TI cannt see him!” said the unhappy mother passionately. 
Then, as Marie bowed her head, and would have retired, she said, 
“ Never mind, bring him in.” 

She bowed coldly to the square, somewhat awkward young man 
with the serious eyes and the bushy black beard. With a woman’s 
swift changefulness, she merely saw in Franz her son’s rival. She 
forgot her horror of love between Alexis and Lise, and felt angry 
with Lise that she could tolerate this common, ordinary person after 
knowing her bright, glorious Alexis! 

“T regret to hear this unexpected news, madam.” 

The Countess drew herself up. It seemed a liberty in this 
“lawyer fellow” to commence an ordinary conversation as if he were 
an equal, instead of confining himself to his business. “Is Lise 
with you?” she asked haughtily. 

He replied, “ No.” 

“T think it would have been the least she could do to come to me 
at once and offer her sympathy,” said the Countess. It was a relief 
to feel angry with some one. 

Ulrich, still standing hat in hand, explained that the news of 
the declaration of war had but just arrived at the cottage as he left, 
and that he had begged Herr Barmann to break it to Lise. The 
Countess looked up sharply. Did she not detect a hidden meaning 
in his words? She would have spoken, then checked herself. 
Ulrich offered to retire, and to come another time to go through the 
papers with the Gnadige Frau. But the little fit of anger had 
braced the gracious lady, and she rose and swept before Franz into 
the Count’s library, where the Count was sitting before his table, 
staring miserably into the corners, seeing miniature battle-fields as 
patterns before his eyes, dazzled as they were by the terrible word, 
war, 

“Ts this necessary, to-day ?” he asked, looking at them with dazed 
eyes. ‘Is it necessary that I should be tortured by making provi- 
sions that—that may never be required ? ” 

He hardly knew what he was saying. But the Countess heard, 
and understood, and was as angry with her husband for assuming the 
possibility that Alexis would be killed, as with herself for her own 
inward fears; she smiled derisively, and, seating herself, motioned 
Ulrich to a chair, and began to talk on the subject of Alexis’ future 
as if he were destined to spend his days there, in safety, instead of 
tempting fate among bullets and cannon-balls. 

In an hour or two the Count’s will was executed, signed, and 
witnessed. Alexis was heir to a fine property, provided he married 
with the consent of his parents. Otherwise, he could not claim one 
farthing. 

2Nn 2 
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Ulrich returned to the cottage deep in thought, indeed every few 
minutes he paused, and seemed to turn over something in his mind. 
“ She is a determined woman,” he thought, alluding to the Countess. 
“ But, if I am not greatly mistaken, it is more bravado than firmness. 
There is too much show of confidence. She is just the one to break 
down utterly at a moment’s notice. Now for my poor, poor little 
Lise.” His heart ached so much for the one he loved too dearly for 
her to anger him, that his own trouble—his own cruel struggle 
with himself—was almost forgotten. 

Lise was making preserves in the kitchen. She met him with a 
forced smile, and talked about the great news with a show of uncon- 
cern. But she was deadly pale. And as the calm hours throbbed 
by, the sun shining, the doves cooing—happy voices of children echo- 
ing in the sweet summer air as if there were no such existence as 
national anger and the savage duels of countries one with another— 
she grew paler and paler, and at each moment it seemed to her that 
her life would refuse to go on. 

As the days passed and Alexis’ regiment was not among those 
despatched to the seat of war, the Countess breathed more freely. 
She invited Franz and Lise to supper, showed them her treasures, 
talked continually of their marriage—with frequent hints as to the 
probable extent of her own gifts—and was collected and gracious. 
After all, now that sho had been privately reassured by friends in 
high quarters that Alexis’ regiment would be one of the last called 
upon, and that it was quite possible that before this the war would 
be over, she persuaded herself that all had happened for the best. 
Alexis had been called away in the nick of time, before he had made 
a fool of himself, and it should not be her fault if Lise did not return 
to Dresden, Ulrich’s wife. She had already suggested a wedding at 
the castle—quiet, of course, because it happened in such serious times 
—to Franz, and he had replied as he was in the habit of replying 
to suggestions, that the matter should receive his best consideration. 

“T cannot quite make that man out,” thought the Countess, after- 
wards. “Does he love the girl? He does not look in the least like 
a happy lover. Is he jealous? He does not treat her as if he were. 
I never saw greater reverence in a man’s manner; he might really 
be of good family, to judge by his behaviour to Lise.” She occupied 
herself with the marriage, and had succeeded in talking over Herr 
Barmann to mention the subject to Franz. 

“Still at Breslau, thank God!” was the Countess’s exclamation, 
when Alexis’ letters arrived. About a week after the declaration 
of war, the postman and Herr Barmann arrived simultaneously 
as the Count and his wife were at breakfast, and after glancing at 
the postmark and the beloved handwriting, the fond mother put aside 
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the letter till she had finished her talk with the Intendant. Then 
the Count and Barmann began a discussion ; and with a tender caress- 
ing touch the Countess broke the seal. A moment later, there was 
a faint cry, a fall—the Gnadige Frau had fainted. 

A glance at his son’s letter, which had fallen from her hand, 
and the Count knew why . . . Alexis announced that he was trans- 
ferred into the Black Dragoons—a regiment that had obtained the 
sobriquet of the Black Deaths, because they neither gave quarter 
nor obtained any, a regiment that was supplied and reinforced by 
volunteers, because through its savage daring and cool desperation 
it was chosen to lead forlorn hopes and all the most dangerous attacks, 
therefore after a long campaign it was but the skeleton of a company 
that was crowned with the laurels whose roots were planted in many 
graves. 

After Barmann had assisted to carry the Countess to her room, 
Ulrich came to him, and said, “ Come to Lise—I fear she is dead.” 
In a few curt lines Alexis had informed Lise that in a day or two he 
would be at the seat of war, and as it was not at all likely that he 
should return, he took this last opportunity to wish her joy of 
her marriage. Lise had not fainted, like the Countess, but she had 
seemed to fall into a stupor. Ulrich had fetched the Frau Pastorin, 
and when the two men reached the cottage, the doctor had arrived. He 
shook his head gravely, and declared it was the effect of a shock 
upon an enfeebled system. She must have been ill for some time 
past. 

While at the cottage Lise lay white and still on her little bed, the 
Count and Marie were restoring the fainting mother at the castle. 
As the Countess rallied and her opening eyes fell upon the sorrow- 
stricken face of her husband, she realised what had come to pass... 
The truth roused and braced her failing strength, and seizing the 
Count’s arm, she cried—“ the Black Deaths! Alexis! Merciful God ! 
Let us go—now, at once, to save him! ” 

They tried to soothe her. But she pushed them aside, and rang 
her bell. “My cloak—Marie, do you hear? Am I to be obeyed, 
or not?” and her voice was shrill with anger. “The carriage— 
at once, with all haste,” was her order to the servant. Then she 
turned to her husband and said bitterly—“If it had not been 
for that wretched, miserable girl, Lise—Alexis would never have done 
cae 

“Thekla!” cried the Count. “Take care what you say—at this 
moment, perhaps, Lise is dead . . .” 

The Countess was fastening her cloak . . . her fingers stopped 

. she stared at her husband . . . Lise—dead? In an instant 
she knew what this would mean. To go to Alexis with such news 
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would be to fix this resolution of his. She knew her son well. 
Although she would not acknowledge it even to herself, she believed 
in the depth and sincerity of this his first love. Lise’s death would 
be the worst thing that could happen to them all. She must be 
saved... 

“Come,” she said calmly to the Count, tying her cloak, her 
resolution taken, “Before anything can be done, we must go to 
Lise.” 

Ulrich was tenderly bathing Lise’s forehead, the good little anxious 
Pastor’s wife fanning her the while, when old Katchen came to him 
and whispered that the Countess begged him to go to her, at once. 
She was in the garden. 

She was standing in the flood of sunshine which poured upon the 
grass plat . . . looking at the peaceful, home-like flower-beds, at 
the rustic seat under the tree—knowing that till she died this place 
wculd live in her memory with these cruel hours of her first great grief. 

When Ulrich, cool, collected, came up to her, she felt a sudden rush 
of hope and confidence, she burst into tears, and holding out her hands 
to him, said almost deliriously —“ You are good—you are strong—be 
merciful, and save him.” 

Ulrich half supported her to the seat. Then he kindly said a few 
soothing words, and asked what he coulddo. Hesupposed she knew 
that Lise was dangerously ill ? 

“She is not dead?” 

“No—but she may die.” The Countess stared at Ulrich through 
her tears. She had felt from the first that there was something 
strange about this man, she could not understand him. She vaguely 
wondered at his self-possession. “It was the bad news about Count 
Alexis which gave her the shock,” continued Franz. 

“Then you know all?” said the Countess. 

He gave a half smile, and said he believed he knew—all. 

Then the Countess poured forth a passionate appeal, mingled 
incoherent praises of himself, of Alexis, even of Lise .. . urging 
him to save them both, to sacrifice himself, to prove himself a true 
hero... 

* Enough,” he said, staying the tirade with a gesture that was so 
suggestive of disgust that the half-frantic mother blushed and shrank 
back ; “these matters require but few words, Madam. Whatever has 
to be done, must be done at once.” 

“ Will you go to Alexis—iell him that Lise is dying, and bring 
him to her ?” 

From the moment the Countess summoned him he had guessed 
what she wanted of him. “TI will go,” he said. “And at once,” he 
added, glancing at his watch. 
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“But,” he continued with suppressed fierceness, “I wish you 
Madam, to understand that it is not for your sake I do this—nor for 
your son’s, although he has behaved well—nor for Lise’s” (he spoke 
the name with a tender reverence, raising his cap) ; “it is for simple 
justice. J do not dare to take young lives out of God’s hands, and 
sport with them to please my pride or my selfishness. I have known 
that which you have known, that your son and Lise love each other 
with the true, pure affection which is God-given . . . I saw them 
together, and recognising the Almighty will, would have interfered 
but to bring them to the happy union which is the Eternal intention 
in their regard. It is for this alone I act as I do,” and with a low 
bow he was gone. 

The astonishment of the Countess was so intense that it did her 
good. There was another feeling mingled with this, which shamed 
her and made her think of others rather than of her own selfish 
anxieties—she saw in Franz her superior, a being so far above herself 
that in his presence even rank and unspotted pedigree stood aloof and 
would not lift up their heads... 

By Lise’s couch she passed the hours till a calm sunset gave place 
to starry twilight. When the moon rose, there was little change in 
Lise. She lay still and white ; her half-open eyes were glazed. The 
breath came imperceptibly from between her parted lips. To the 
watchers—the doctor, who sat by the shaded lamp on one side of the 
bed, and the Countess and the Frau Pastorin, who were together on 
the other—she looked more and more like a corpse. The window 
was open. . . a broad stream of red light streamed upon the lawn 
below, occasionally broken by a flitting shadow; and subdued 
murmurs of voices were heard in the silence of the sick-chamber. In 
the sitting-room below, the Pastor was helping the miserable hours 
to pass, was trying to distract the attention of the Count and 
Barmann, one absorbed in thoughts of his only son, the other endur- 
ing agonies of suspense because of his one dear daughter. 

None slept, or attempted to sleep in the cottage that night. 
Messages went backwards and forwards to the castle at intervals. 
The doctor invented requirements if only to give the watchers some- 
thing to do. He knew the castle store-rooms, and every now aad 
then he would suggest some item which would be required “ when the 
patient recovered consciousness.” 

All the time he said to himself, “She is dying . . . slowly— 
but dying,” and he dreaded the scene in store for him with the 
unhappy parents, when he should have to tell ‘the truth. 

The grey dawn was fighting with the night shadows, all lights 
began to have a sickly hue, the Count had fallen asleep on the sitting- 
room sofa, and the Pastor’s heavy eyelids would close in spite of him 
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as he leant back in an armchair talking to Barmann, who incessantly 
paced the room,—when a footstep was heard on the stair, and the 
Countess rushed in, saying in a hoarse voice—“ All is lost. . . she 
is dying .. .” 

In an instant the men were up, and out of the room, and she was 
alone in the grey dawn, weeping and wringing her hands... 
calling upon the Almighty to pity her for her interference ; it was 
well meant. . . blaming herself for this catastrophe, bewailing the 
awful moment when Alexis should come to find Lise—dead .. . 

There was a cruel silence everywhere .. . and with the suddenness 
of a shot fired in the dead of night came a sound in the far distance 
. . . She started to her feet and listened, stilling her very breath 

. what was it? At first it was indistinct, like the rattle of a 
dog’s chain. . . then it grew louder and plainer—it was the rattle 
of hoofs upon the hard road .. . 

“My boy,” she said, with an awful calmness, and sat down to 
await events as if she were turned to stone. 

She heard the bell, Kitchen hurry out—quick footsteps, the sound 
of Alexis’ voice . . . then all was still again... 

For a few minutes she felt as if she were alone with Death, cut off 
from life, love, hope—suspended in the darkness of eternal doom. 
Some one came to her, and she felt a hand on her shoulder ; but she 
only shook her head faintly. But Ulrich, for it was he, spoke firmly 
and cheerfully, “I bring good news.” 

“ Good news ?” she repeated the words vacantly. They conveyed 
no sense to the dazed, suffering mind. But as he told her in simple, 
plain words that ‘Lise had come out of her stupor, had recognised 
them all, and that the doctor had said she would live, she began to 
understand . . . and when the Count came in and embraced her, 
and Barmann sobbed incoherent thanks, she awoke to the fact that she 
had not only been spared lifelong remorse, but had been spared 
perhaps to joys as yet undreamt of... But she turned from the 
Count, who would have supported her to the sick-room, and appealed 
to Franz, clinging to him in her weakness as she would have clung 
to a far loftier, holier presence. 

He took her carefully and kindly to the door of the room, then the 
Pastor, grave but smiling, drew her in, and she saw Lise supported 
by the Frau Pastorin, and Alexis on his knees by the side of the bed 
—then, somehow, she was there too, and a faint, weak voice said 
“ Mother.” 

* * * * * * 

When the excitement had subsided, they all inquired for Ulrich. 
But he had gone, leaving a note directed to Alexis. This contained 
the ring Lise had given him at their betrothal, wrapped in a paper 
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on which he had written, ‘Those whom God has joined together, 
let not man attempt to put asunder.” And this was the last they 
heard of him for some time. 

Lise speedily got well, and Alexis did not join the Black Deaths. 
But his own regiment was ordered to the seat of war, and he went 
through the campaign, Lise remaining. at the castle, the comfort of 
his parents. As soon as peace was proclaimed, they were married, 
and Lise accompanied her young husband to Breslau. 

Franz Ulrich remains a bachelor, in spite of his father’s constant 
suggestions to him that he should marry ; suggestions to which he 
replies that there are other matters here below even of greater and more 
vital interest than “ marriage, and giving in marriage,” as indeed 
there are to souls like his—which are as it were eyes stedfastly fixed 
upon eternity. 











Cemples and Worshippers in Sapan. 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 





Tue many gods whose shrines and temples stand thickly in all 
the towns of Japan, have grown into the condition of deity 
almost under the eyes of the people. They have been for the 
most part military heroes or prominent ministers under successive 
sovereigns. Had the Duke of Wellington lived in Japan, he 
would by this time have been a god with his shrines and temples, 
his many priests, and the rin raining throughout the day into his 
gridironed money-box. So would Lord Nelson ; so would the first 
Duke of Marlborough ; and Lord Randolph Churchill, instead of 
busying himself with politics, might have been abbot of the 
principal family shrine. It was thus that Michizane came to bea 
deity, and to have his temple at Kyotoand elsewhere. Michizane 
was third Minister of State to the Mikado towards the end of 
the ninth century. His rapid advance and his personal influence 
exciting the jealousy of a colleague named Tokihira, finally led to 
his degradation and banishment. He died in exile and was buried 
by the roadside. As his body was being carried to the cemetery 
in a bullock car the animal stopped, and since it could not by 
any means be induced to go farther, the disgraced minister was 
buried on the spot. 

There does not seem anything very extraordinary in this incident. 
The reasonable conclusion would appear to be that the bullock was 
tired, perhaps having been out on a job earlier in the day. But com- 
bined with other portents, the Mikado, troubled in his conscience, 
saw in this a heavenly sign. He withdrew the decree of banish- 
ment, conferred his former earthly rank upon the dead man, and 
without more to do, made a god of him. The bull which played 
so prominent a part in establishing Michizane’s posthumous career 
is largely represented in his temple at Kyoto. Amongst other 
models there are two, one in black marble, and the other a curious 
speckled red. These bulls and all others in and about the temple 
are covered with pellets of chewed paper, cast at them by devotees. 
A man or woman in doubt as to some particular course 
contemplated, comes here, chews a bit of paper, makes a pellet 
of it, and standing at some distance throws it at the bull, deciding 
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according to the spot on which the pellet sticks. Something akin 
to this pagan habit is found in England where a man halting 
between two courses determines them by tossing up a halfpenny. 

On the left as the temple is approached there is a curious 
picture gallery, with more bulls and other objects marvellously 
painted. These also are covered with pellets of chewed 
paper. I was much struck with one painting representing two 
men in scanty clothing holding by a halter a lively bay horse. 
Their astonishment at discovering that the horse has a sky- 
blue eye is very graphically delineated. ‘ Curious-looking 
animals, understood to be tigers, are carved in great numbors. 
Wherever they are within reach they have pieces of paper string 
tied round their forelegs just above the heel, which gives them the 
appearance of tigers with their garters slipping down. The 
temple itself is like an old curiosity shop, full of mirrors and 
lanterns. At the upper step, close by a large cloth covered with 
vin, an old man knelt in prayer. He was terribly in earnest, 
clapping his hands to arrest the attention of the god, wringing 
them with gestures of piteous entreaty, and pleading in broken 
voice for blessing or forgiveness. At the foot of the steps were 
half a dozen men and women also engaged in prayer. But none 
had the earnestness of this old man, who neither saw nor heard 
anything around him. 

The temple of Riyomidzu-dera, like that at Asakusa, is approached 
through an avenue crowded with little shops and penny shows, 
which give it the appearance of a fair. It was a féte day when we 
visited it, and a dense crowd was always passing up or down. In 
the porch of the temple, amongst other votive offerings, was a 
large lock of greasy black hair tied with string toa wooden frame. 
This, Ito our guide explained, was the offering of a man who had pro- 
bably been too much given to drink. He had come here, taken a 
vow to abstain, and in token thereof had cut off his hair, and hung 
it up. Another votive offering was a vivid picture of an explosion 
ona steamship, with full account of the catastrophe, and of the 
providential escape of the pious votary. In a little recess close 
by the altar, three priests were driving a flourishing trade in the 
sale of charms. For a penny I bought two, one warranted to hold 
me scatheless against thunder, and the other securing for me 
general good fortune. 

Before the altar were seated a row of worshippers repeat- 
ing the name of Buddha at the rate of sixty times a minute, 
and marking off the tallies with beads on a string. One man, 
a skilled practitioner, must have repeated the word a thousand 
times whilst we looked on, working his hands about the 
while. With equal expenditure of energy he might in the same 
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time have knit the foot ofa pair of stockings, or mended his 
clothes, or done some other useful work. To one of the pillars 
before the altar was attached a wooden box in which were copies 
of Buddhist Scriptures. Worshippers coming in unprovided, took 
up one of these little books, said their prayers, returned the book 
to the box and went their way. At the other side of the altar was 
a largeopen trunk, with innumerable bits of bamboo in it having 
writing upon them. I saw people as they passed throw in a bit 
of stick. Ito explained that this is one of the most honourable 
customs of the Church. If aman has at heart any special desire, 
he will go to the temple, carrying with him as many bits of 
bamboo as he numbers years. On each he writes his name, age, 
and the object of his desire. Then he makes the circuit of the 
temple as many times as he has lived years, praying before every 
shrine, and as he passes the wooden trunk he throws in one of 
the pieces of bamboo. 

“ For instance,” I to says, “if I wanted to get back my watch, 
which I lost when the boat upset in Yokahichi Bay the other day, 
I would get twenty-one pieces of bamboo, and go round twenty-one 
times. But I wouldn’t do it,” he added with stern resolve. 

Ito is Shinto, and looks with contempt upon the superstitions 
of the Buddhists. Yet he is full of charity. His “ mudder,” 
leaning towards the ancient faith, Ito makes no effort to prosely- 
tise. He even allows the old lady a fixed sum of money per week, 
so that, relieved from domestic cares, she may spend the whole of 
her days in worship. 

“And she does,” Ito says in a tone of resignation: “goes out 
early in the morning, comes home when the temple is shut up, 
praying all the day.” 

This is a common custom among the old people of the Buddhist 
faith. Having closed their account with life, they devote their 
remaining days, be they few or many, to propitiating Buddha, 
wearying him with incessant prayer for admittance into the 
heavenly state. We saw many of these people in the temple. 
Two, a neat old lady and a still vigorous old man, were noticeable 
for the business-like way in which they set about their task. 
They had taken possession of one of the little chapels that abound 
in the temple, a small alcove with a shrine crowded with gods, and 
filled up with little trays bearing food, each labelled with the name 
of the donor. Both man and woman were on their knees, and 
each had a tiny wooden hammer with which they incessantly 
struck asmall gong. The old man, with the selfishness of his sex, 
had in addition possessed himself of a large bronze bell. From 
time to time he struck this, its sonorous notes drowning the sound 
of the woman’s gong and fixing the attention of Buddha exclu- 
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sively upon him. All the while both man and woman rapidly 
prayed, the old gentleman occasionally breaking forth in song, with 
most comical effect. Like Ito’s mother, they had come here in the 
early morning, and evidently meant to stay till the place was 
closed. On a cloth before the shrine was a handful of copper 
coins, doubtless the joint offering of the worthy couple. Judi- 
ciously distributed, a threepenny bit will go a long way in this 
kind of expenditure, and a day so spent need not be costly. 

In one of the booths on the way up we saw a string of legal 
currency which was change for a halfpenny. There were pro- 
bably fifty metal coins on the string, which are thus prepared 
for the use of the charitable, and ultimately find their way to the 
pockets of the beggars who in this part cf the island swarm about 
the temples. A few paces farther on, right opposite a large 
shrine, was a pleasant tea-house, overlooking the valley. Here 
women were sitting on the matted floor gossiping over thimble- 
fuls of tea. From this place we got a striking view of the 
structure of the temple, which is built into the side of the hill, 
the outer walls being supported on large wooden piles. Between 
the tea-house and the alcove, where the old people prayed and 
hammered away at the gong, a panel drawn back disclosed three 
women sitting over a hibaichi smoking pipes. Next door was 
another little chapel with two old women and one young one 
beating gongs and saying their prayers. 

Situated at the southern side of the city is Nishi Hou-Gwan-ji, 
the chief temple of the western branch of this sect of Buddhism. 
The present building is nearly 300 years old, and is a splendid 
specimen of the architecture of the time. Unlike the gaudy 
temples at Nikko, the wood and stone work are left in their 
natural colour, which centuries have toned down to a soft grey. 
A feature peculiar to the temple is the extensive suite of state 
apartments. In these the priests receive distinguished guests, 
from the Mikado downwards. The largest room has its panels 
decorated with paintings of storks by famous artists. There are 
also some wonderful specimens of carved storks about the wood 
work. The various rooms which, in addition to being connected 
by a long corridor, open into each other by sliding panels, are 
each decorated with a special design: one chrysanthemums, another 
peacocks and cherry-trees, a third with marvellous Chinese land- 
scapes on a dead-gold ground. 

Outside the temple is a gateway, which formerly belonged to a 
Shinto temple, but, as frequently happens with sections of temple- 
buildings in Japan, it was transported hither. There is much 
carving on this gateway, the figure on one of the panels telling a 
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pretty story. Kiyo-yo having had a proposal modestly made to 
him that he should resign the throne, is here figured in the act of 
washing the ear that has suffered the indignity of receiving the 
proposal. So great is the insult that nothing less than a water- 
fall will serve the cleansing purpose. The artist accordingly 
puts in the waterfall pretty thick; but Eastern fancy does not 
stop here. A little farther on are the figures of a man and a cow, 
the latter drinking from a pool below the waterfall. The man 
owns the cow, and he is glaring upon Kiyo-yo for thus polluting 
the water which his cow was drinking. He cannot contain his 
rage at the thought that his cow should even after a waterfall 
drink from a stream tainted with such a proposal. I do not know 
anything in Western literature or art that can go beyond this 
in expressing contempt. 

The Japanese painters do not fall short of the artists in wood 
in reproducing water effects. One of these state apartments is 
known as the wave-room. The walls are covered with paintings 
of desperate seas, looking at first sight like agglomerations of logs 
rounded at the head and bulging out in the middle. On the 
ceiling, in every panel, there is a freely drawn object, which I 
thought was meant to represent large shells of a species unknown 
in Great Britain. These are, however, waves, and it is the glory 
of the artist, that though there are over a hundred, each one is 
turned a different way—a terrible sight for Ito, who has not 
yet got over his experiences by sea. The temple itself, like all 
belonging to this particular sect, is very plain; this characteristic 
being so marked that it might almost be taken for a Shinto temple. 

It was close upon four o’clock when we arrived, and at the 
stroke of the hour a priest appeared and drew the gilt shutters 
across the altar. With the punctuality that marks the movements 
of the British workman at the dinner-hour, he shut out from 
further devotion for the day a young man who, conscious of being 
late, had been vigorously praying. There were three shrines, and 
as one was closed by the business-like priest, the young man 
hopped off to the other. When the last panel of the last shrine 
was closed, he skipped across the matted floor to the open door, 
where he had left his clogs. We passed on to the Amida Do, and 
there, before the yet open shrine, knelt the industrious young man. 

Close by this temple is a pavilion, named, in the Japanese 
language, after The Flying Clouds. This was to me one of the 
most interesting buildings in Kiyoto, for here, more than 200 
years ago, lived in the flesh Hideyoshi, an able and valiant 
Japanese, who left his mark deeply cut in the history of his 
country. Apart from this personal connection, the building is 
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attractive by reason of its age. In a city periodically burned, 
this narrow, lofty building has stood unharmed. It is set in an 
old-fashioned garden, dark with the shadow of ancient trees, and 
crowded with conifers. There is a pool, in which grow gold fish 
of prodigious size. They seem as if they had been born in Hide- 
yoshi’s time, and had been slowly growing ever since. 

The place is in the custody of an old gentleman, the nimblest 
for his years I ever looked upon. He was dressed in an old brown 
kimona, shaped something after the fashion of a monk’s gown. He 
wore no hat, had not shaved for many days, and was in a state 
of spasmodic excitement at sight of three Europeans, who would 
probably tip him before they left. We were in constant danger 
of losing him, as he generally ran ahead through the winding 
walks, returning to find us standing belated, discussing by which 
turn he had disappeared. He was into the house like a shot, and, 
before we had reached the door, he had opened the side of a room, 
and was loudly clapping his hands over the pool beneath. This 
looked like active lunacy; but he was only calling the fish, who 
came up under the window in shoals. A steep staircase, with 
steps about twice the ordinary height, led up, room over room, to 
the topmost story, where was Hideyoshi’s bedroom. It was of 
course bare, but there were some curious and interesting panels 
on the wall representing the old nobles in wonderful costumes, 
their skirts swelled out by exaggerated crinolines. One, with a 
curiously flattened look, was squatted on the floor, under a weight 
of clothes that seemed to preclude the possibility of his ever getting 
up again. He was, Ito said, “something under Hideyoshi,” and 
indeed he did look sat upon. Another panel held all that was 
left of a view of Fuji, faded now almost to nothing. Some 
Japanese humourist has called it “the Fuji of good manners,” 
because in order to catch its dim outline you must bend low. 

Hideyoshi’s bath is on the ground-floor, just as he left it when 
he was steamed for the last time. It isa somewhat elaborate con- 
trivance, with a furnace and pipes for conveying the steam into 
the box in which the great man used to sit and parboil himself. 
This humble domestic appanage seemed to bring one very near to 
old Japan. It was as if Hideyoshi had but just stepped out after 
taking his bath, as if the Shogun’s empire, with its blindness, its 
ignorance, its feudalism, and its ferocity, were still a living thing, 
and the new Japan, with its railways, its telegraphs, its post- 
office, its system of national education, its liberal foreign policy, 
and its coming House of Commons, a disordered dream. 
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“When Poverty comes in.” 


A CHAPTER OF A WOMAN’S LIFE, EDITED BY 
LADY LINDSAY (oF BALcARRES). 





“ Wnen Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies out of the window.” 
So people are wont to say. But I cannot believe it; I never can; I 
never shall. It is not so much the cruelty of the proverb as its utter 
untruth which offends me. For, surely, when Poverty comes in at 
the door, Love, armed with sudden strength, puts forth the mightier 
and diviner side of his nature to resist the foe ; nay, perhaps, I should 
rather say that God knits our sorely-tried hearts more closely than 
before with a strange and beautiful link. 

It happened thus to Phil and me. Poverty had lifted the latch, 
had opened the door, gently at first, then more rudely and noisily ; 
Poverty looked in, and stared us in the face. 

I was sitting alone by the hearth of our cheerless room. It was 
late afternoon, and cold and gusty autumn. The windows rattled 
every now and then; the sad wind howled in the chimney; the dead 
leaves, swirling outside, darkened the leaden grey of the sky. 

I was trying to warm my thin hands over the fire, slowly turning 
round and round with listless touch the wedding-ring that had grown 
so loose of late. I was certainly very very thin, and, besides, there 
was a nasty blue mark upon one of my wrists. 

Little Charlie lay asleep in his crib. Florence had gone out 
marketing ; the child showed an aptitude for such household avoca- 
tions, and her pretty piteous face often induced the grocer to allow 
us longer credit than my most earnest entreaties were able to obtain. 

Our room was bare, terribly bare ; the floor was dirty and carpetless ; 
everywhere around were evidences of our straitened circumstances ; 
even the furniture looked forlorn and impoverished. Near the 
window, on an easel, was an unfinished picture, whilst upon the dusty 
table hard by lay a palette whereon the colours had grown dry, a 
tattered old copy of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ and a few paintbrushes 
scattered carelessly about. The work was there, but not the worker. 
My husband was out; he had ceased to try to work, and indeed, 
owing to his continued ill-success in pecuniary matters, there seemed 
some reason for his perpetual refrain whenever he chanced to be at 
home: “ Work, work, what is the use of working? Oh! for God’s 
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sake don’t bother me, Susie! Some men are born to ill-luck. What 
on earth is the use of working ?” 

As I sat there all alone I gazed at my wedding-ring and sighed. 
I sighed, for I remembered the first few years of our married life, 
when “work” to Phil meant not only use but pleaswre also, when he 
held me in his arms during the sweet summer evenings, and unfolded 
to me his dreams for the future—our future. I sighed as most 
women sigh, I fancy, whose hopes are dashed to the ground, whose 
illusions are broken and defaced. And then I recognised the sound 
of a well-known heavy step on the stair, and Phil came in. 

He banged the door as he entered; he looked pale and weary as 
well as irritable. I needed but to cast one quick glance at his wan 
face to read there the result of the afternoon’s quest ; despondency and 
disappointment were plainly legible. 

“Well,” he muttered, as he impatiently kicked off his boots and 
flung them to the other end of the room—“ well, there’s nothing more 
to be done ; it’s the same old story over again.” 

“Ts it, Phil?” 

“Ts it? Isit indeed? why, I tell you itis. Curse the whole thing! 
I don’t mean to go near any of those disgusting dealers again. I'll 
sail for America next week, and try my luck in the mines, or what- 
ever comes tohand. Anything for a new life.” 

I was silent. Phil was in a hard mood, but that, alas! was nothing 
new. At the thought of his going to America my heart sank within 
me. What was to become of me and the children? We had nothing 
to live upon. Yet such was not my bitterest thought, but rather 
this: I could not bear to part from Phil. 

Then he spoke querulously : 

“What a dreary hole it is! Have you got no supper for me, 
nothing to eat after my long day’s tramp?” 

“There is some bread and cheese in the cupboard, dear, nothing 
else, and I am afraid we have but little left even of that.” 

I got up and fetched the food, and placed it before Phil. He ate 
mechanically, his eyes fixed in sullen meditation on the ground. 

“You understand ?” he asked after a while. 

“ Understand what, Phil ? ” 

“That I am off to America next week for certain.” 

“Oh no, no!” 

“But I tell you yes. What is to prevent me? I am sick of this 
life, sick of everything.” 

“T will prevent you, dear,” I said, tremulously. “Oh no, I will not 
let you go, I will not let you leave me.” 

“You will not?” asked Phil with a contemptuous laugh, and a 
curse. But I held closely to him. 
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“T will not. Oh, Phil, listen to me, listen.” 

Ah, he rose abruptly in anger, and pushed me away, and, as I 
tried to follow him, he roughly seized my arm, and threw me from 
him, so violently that I reeled and nearly fell. 

I was weak and ill, I suppose, from want of food, for the whole 
room seemed to swerve and spin. I raised my hand to my forehead, 
and, as I did so, Phil caught sight of the blue mark upon my wrist, 
the mark his cruel grasp had imprinted but yesterday. And then, 
all suddenly, he turned away with a look of utter anguish, and flung 
himself down again in his seat at the table, and buried his face in 
his hands. 

There was a moment of silence between us. I could hear Phil’s 
long-drawn breaths; I could see his shoulders painfully heaving—I 
knew that he was weeping. 

Oh God! My husband, my own! 

He had wasted his patrimony, he had brought us to this dire pass 
through folly and recklessness, he had been unkind, even cruel to me ; 
above all, he could, without a pang, propose to leave me. Well, it was 
all true, and yet I loved him with my whole heart. Whatever Phil’s 
faults had been, he had never done me the wrong that is to a woman’s 
loving soul the most unforgivable sin—he had never neglected me for 
another woman. His heart, hardened though it might be, was mine 
and mine alone, no influence but mine had swayed him since our 
marriage day ; miserable as we were, we were together in misery, and 
no one stood between us. His faults were mine, as his misfortunes 
were mine. “For better, for worse,” ay, this was the worse surely ; 
yet it was our mutual “worse,” our “worse” to wrestle with and 
conquer. 

I have heard it said that in moments of great emotion, even like 
in the moment of death, we see the past pictured before our eyes. I 
seemed to see him then, my Phil, just as when in our bright old days 
he sat and painted under the wild peach-trees, singing or whistling 
whilst I laughed and listened. The close London walls disappeared, 
the ground under our feet was once more carpeted with crocus and 
cyclamen ; the air seemed laden with balmy scents ; down in the pools 
of the meadows, yellow iris flashed among the long green flags. 

Yonder, instead of the murky fog, I saw once more between the 
chestnut-trees the brown towers of Este, where Petrarch and Laura, 
where Phil and I, spent happy hours of love. Ah me! I could stop 
no longer, I hurried to him; I knelt down on the floor beside my 
husband as he sat broken down by his sorrow, and, whilst I stole my 
arms softly about his neck, my heart’s love came rushing up to my 
eyes and lips, and went out towards him in one cry : 

“Oh, Phil, Phil!” 
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He raised his head slowly, and turned towards me. His face was 
white and stained, seared almost with the traces of tears; it shook 
me to the soul to see that dear face so marred. And then, whilst his 
eyes scanned my face curiously, he took my hand in both of his with 
trembling touch, and kissed the blue mark on my wrist. 

“Phil,” I whispered, as the tears streamed down my own cheeks, 


“Phil, my Phil, there is no sorrow that two people cannot bear, if 
only they bear it hand in hand.” 


“Do you still love me, child ?” 

“Qh, but it isso difficult to unlove,” I answered quickly. 

And so it must surely be, methinks, to us women, who comprehend 
but few gradations of affection, and to whom it seems absolutely 
necessary to love “all in all, or not at all.” 

“My poor little wife,” said Phil with a long sigh. 

And thereupon he took my wrists again, and held them, and kissed 
them, softly first, then ardently and with that fierce masculine love 
we foolish hearts hold dearer than all, and then he stroked my face 
with both his hands, and kissed and kissed it till he kissed away the 
tears, and I could not but smile a glad little smile in my deep content. 
And, whilst he comforted me, tears stood in his own eyes yet, but 
the beautiful light of tenderness, together with a brave new purpose, 
had come inte them also, and shone there; it was as though an evil 
spirit had been exorcised, and an angel had entered into his rightful 
dominion once more. 


“Two people can do a great deal, shoulder to shoulder, my Susie ; 
that is true,” said Phil at last. 

As he spoke, I bethought me of an old proverb: “ Il n’y a que le 
bonheur qui se double en se partageant,” and I fancied that if Phil 
and I could agree to share our sorrow we must needs also double 
our joy. So I laid my head on Phil’s shoulder, and we sat on in 
silent sympathy, whilst the long afternoon shadows gradually filled 
the room. My heavy burdens seemed dropping from my tired heart, 
one by one, and a passionate sense of happiness warmed and 
surrounded me, even though, all the while, Poverty, standing at our 
threshold, had opened on us the chill blasts of want and suffering. 

Next morning, early, Phil drew me gently towards his easel. 

“Sit for me,” he said, “and let me copy this poor little pale face 
of yours.” 

He set to work eagerly, with unaccustomed zest and vigour, and so 
he worked well, and the sketch grew into beauty under his touch, 
and presently bore evidence of a master’s hand. 

In the afternoon he went out; his mood, his very manner had 
changed ; he wore the promise of success in every look and feature. 
I sat and sang to the poor hungry little children during his absence. 
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My heart had grown so light, I felt such unbounded faith in Phil, 
that I was not surprised, when he returned, to hear a joyous quick 
step upon the stair, or to see the happy expression of his face. Yes, 
he had made an excellent bargain with a picture dealer (whom, by- 
the-bye he never again abused), and, by this means, he was to be 
employed for several months; meanwhile, we were freed from all 
present anxieties. 

The turn of the tide came for us then; that was the beginning of 
our prosperity ; the world seemed suddenly to recognise a genius 
that it had crushed before. Iam told this is often the case; I don’t 
know; to me it seems that our success dates from the day when Phil 
and I wept in each other’s arms in that meagre room—where the sad 
wind moaned, and the dark clouds of poverty and sorrow, and, what 
is far worse, a chill mistrust of each other, had gathered about us, 
and threatcned to overwhelm us. 

Phil does not sup on bread and cheese now ; he invites his friends 
to a cosy dinner in our pretty house. After dinner, we all adjourn 
to the studio, where the walls are hung with silks and tapestries, and 
where the men, lounging in luxurious armchairs, smoke and criticise my 
husband’s last. new picture (which is already secured by an eminent 
art-collector). Meanwhile, the ladies, gathering round the piano, bid 
me to sing those songs of Schubert with Heine’s weird words, the 
subtle pathos of which is to them, perchance, but a partly-solved 
problem. 

Upstairs, Florence and Charlie sleep serenely in their soft white 
beds, and a kindly nurse sews by the shaded lamp in the adjoining 
room. 

Yet sometimes, ah! sometimes, in the very midst of our néw-found 
peace and luxury, my heart turns back to dwell on a very different 
chapter of my life, a chapter that, like so many incidents in our past 
lives, seems almost equally fraught with joy and grief. Almost; not 
quite. I dare not say whether it be grief or joy that predominates 
in the tender memory of that one day; to say so might seem un- 
grateful for the happy present. 

But within me a strong feeling rises, and I am tempted to go out 
into the homes of misery that, alas! so thickly cover the land, and 
preach a new doctrine, and say : 

“When Poverty comes in at the door, bid Love stand ready to 
defy him!” 
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TxeE noontide whitens to the South, 
Campagna parches in the drouth 

Of Midsummer’s full days ; 
The dank scirocco seethes aloud, 
The air is as a heated cloud 

That from some furnace strays: 
Madonna mia! of thy grace 
Refresh the burning of my face. 


Here at thy shrine, where lilies sweet 
Encluster’d lie before thy feet, 

My eyes forget the glare, 
My thoughts escape the city wall, 
I hear again the goatherd’s call, 

I breathe the fresher air: 
Madonna! must these gates of Rome 
For ever keep me from my home? 


Why was I singled from the rest 

To leave that dewy meadow crest, 
Renounce my loved ones’ care ? 

Why was it that my eyes and braids 

Were darker than all other maids’? 
My stature, too, more rare ? 

Madonna! children must have bread— 

My beauty was of price, they said. 


With curious coifs I now bedeck 

My hapless head; around my neck 
Strange amulets depend ; 

All day, begirt with kirtles quaint, 

To some coy quean, or some fair saint, 
Its grace my form must lend: 

Madonna! in such vacant toil 

So tediously the hours uncoil! 
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Three years (come holy Lammas-tide) 

I left my mother’s guardian side 
To lodge with stranger folk, 

And promised with my last caress 

No faithless lips with mine should press, 
No trothless love be spoke : 

Madonna dear! thou knowest well 

I have no secret shame to tell. 


I fealty kept. My heart, so long 

Untun’d to note of master song, 
Beats on in monotone ; 

Unstirr’d by gifts or guerdon’s lure, 

The stream of life is still as pure 
As this clear altar-stone: 

Madonna! be it now confessed 

The spell that has my soul possessed. 


Within the octave of that day 

When our dear Lord put death away, 
And rose beyond the tomb, 

My footsteps led me down the street 

Which students throng, anon to meet 
In some grave lecture-room : 

Madonna! was it chance, or cause, 

That bade me near that gateway pause, 


Where lingered one of nobler mien 

Than others are? He should have been 
Cast from some kingly mould ; 

As serpents fascinate the bird 

He marked me there—with one brief word 
My service then was sold: 

Madonna! for that moment’s space 

I blessed the beauty of my face. 


As fruit within the flower lives, 
As bud, matur’d, the blossom gives, 
As April ushers May, 

So from my newly ripen’d heart 
A sudden passion swift did start, 
I bent beneath its sway: 
Madonna! for my weal or woe 
I love him!—that is all I know. 
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He comes, a painter, from the land 
Where silent snows eternal stand 
High in the crystal air ; 
Where, through the frozen winter nights, 
The sky reflects with arctic lights 
Phantasmagoria rare ; 
Madonna! in a world so drear 
Must love not be disbarr’d by fear? 


I stand him for Saint Cicely, 
She with her wondrous melody 
Awoke an angel's love; 
Ah! could I from some charméd scale 
Draw siren chords which might prevail 
This mortal’s soul to move! 
Madonna! tapers here shall burn 
If I persuasive strains may learn! 


Hour after hour, intent, he sits, 
Too loud the tiniest lace-pin quits 
My bodice for the ground ; 
The restless brushes, as they seek 
To match the colour in my cheek, 
Swirl with a sable sound: 
Madonna! an he would but speak! 
Alas! my mother’s vow grows weak. 


I who would all my wit ungird 
To gain one look, one tender word, 
His silence stern must share ; 
The while with tears of pride and pain 
My vision dims, my lips must fain 
A smile ecstatic wear : 
Madonna! is to love so well 
Akin to joys of heaven or hell ? 


His brows are folded deep with thought, 

No frailer feeling there has wrought 
An unaccustomed line ; 

Alone, within his world of Art 

He dwells; with him I have no part, 
No fitness to combine: 

Madonna! chide me not; be kind, 

Life is so barren—love so blind. 
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I could not count with him to mate, 
To weave into his ampler fate 
My incompleter aim ; 
Nor shall it otherwise be said— 
“She moves with him, unblest, unwed,” 
A tarnish on his name: 
Madonna! in its flexion far 
The planet ranks below the star. 


He ’waits me—now thy shrine I quit, 

Once more his influence to submit, 
Benignant or malign ; 

As midnight suns inflame the skies 

He draws me with his northern eyes 
To dream of love divine: 

Madonna! must I then forego 

The dual life which all should know ? 


Vouchsafe thy virgin veil to spread 
Around my frail defenceless head, 

Shield my too wistful soul ; 
Henceforth shall no man move my heart, 
T’ll choose with thee a maiden’s part, 

Long as the years shall roll: 
Ave Maria! full of grace, 
God’s glory shine upon thy face! 

Corsrorp Dick. 
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Sweden. 


TRAVELLERS in Sweden who cannot put up with coarse food and hard 
beds will find it the safer plan to keep to the beaten track, but for 
those who are hardy enough to disregard comfort in search of novelty 
and adventure, let me recommend a little tour made in August 1879 
through the provinces of Angermanland and Dalarne, the former the 
garden of Sweden, the latter the stronghold of national costume and 
customs. 

The only information we had been able to obtain was, that we were 
to take our passage from Stockholm in a steamer bound for Herné- 
sand, carry with us as little luggage as possible, and as much tinned 
provisions as we could make room for. 

Behold us then a party of four, about eight o’clock one Wednesday 
morning, standing on the deck of a steamer, which for trimness and 
comfort would hold its own against most yachts, taking a farewell 
look at the city of Stockholm. The misty veil which had hung like 
a cloud, and caused us many forebodings, began to lift as we were 
passing the lovely Djiirgardens, and by the time we reached the 
fortress of Waxholm a dazzling sun gave promise of a glorious day. 

In addition to our own party there were not more than a half- 
dozen passengers going to Hernésand and Orsnovik on business. The 
captain, to our delight, could speak English, and had plenty of leisure 
to answer the many questions with which we constantly plied him. 

“You'll tell us when Bomarsund is in sight ?” 

“How long before we shall reach the open sea?” 

“Ts there any chance of falling in with seals at this time of year ?” 

Bravely did he endeavour to satisfy all our demands, assuring us that 
on that misty spot on the horizon, which he pointed out as the Aland 
Islands, we had discovered the exact point where once the famous 
fortress of Bomarsund stood ; being as delighted as we were when 
two amiably-intentioned seals were perceived gambolling near enough 
for us to be able to assert, on our return home, that we had actually 
seen these fascinating creatures disporting themselves at large in their 
native element, and giving to such as needed it the comforting 
promise that when we should lose sight of land and be out in the 
open sea there would be no more motion of the vessel than was then 
felt. Throughout the whole voyage there was not a movement that 
could cause the worst sailor any uneasiness: the wind blew soft and 
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fresh, the sun lasted until nearly nine o'clock, and then left behind 
him daylight enough for those on deck to read for an hour longer. 
Very unwillingly did each of us seek our berths, which in keeping 
with everything on board this charming steamer—by name the 
Angermanland—were comfortable and clean, and we all slept soundly 
until five o’clock, when we were awakened to hear we had reached 
Hernésand, and that after breakfast we should leave our comfortable 
quarters for another steamer which would take us on to Solleftea. To 
the captain of this vessel, the good-natured captain of the Anger- 
manland offered to introduce us, thinking that as, like himself, he 
could speak English, he might be able to give us some information as 
to the best means of exploring the district we were bent on seeing. 
Pending this introduction we made the most of the time allowed us 
in looking about Hernésand, a town of little or no interest to the 
traveller, although of some importance in the province, being a 
bishop’s see and the residence of the governor of Wester-Norrland. 
The graveyard was the only spot in which we cared to linger, and 
that because of the curious arrangement which seems to apportion to 
each family a square plot of sandy earth divided off by shrubs or 
trees. In the middle of this square a flower-bed, with perhaps a 
stone, urn, book, or piece of rockwork, denotes the grave ; and so placed 
as to contemplate the names and inscriptions on these stones, chairs 
and garden-seats are arranged, many of which had evidently been 
recently occupied, for on several of the mounds were bouquets and 
wreaths of freshly-cut flowers. This was the only really carefully- 
kept churchyard we saw, and subsequently seeing the small number 
of graves surrounding some church which served for a widely-spread 
district, we were curious as to where they buried the dead, a curiosity 
not satisfied until farther on, when we were present at some funerals. 
But while we have been lingering in the churchyard of Hernésand, 
the steamer, which is to take us to Solleftea, is getting up her steam, 
her captain has come on board, and we must hurry back to be placed 
under his protection and start off. That one is able to get one’s 
meals on board these various steamers adds considerably to comfort 
and independence, more especially in Sweden, where you seldom find 
any sign or announcement to guide you, and in most of the smaller 
places, the Kallare—rooms in which you can be supplied with food— 
are on the first floor. At the onset of our travels few things disturbed 
us more than the system of not being able to get anything to eat at 
the hotels. We would look in our guidebooks for the best hotel at 
which to stop, and reaching it tired and hungry, be packed off to 
seek our dinner or supper at some other end of the place; but as this 


plan is not invariable it is not possible to decide beforehand what you 
will have to put up with. 
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Therefore we appreciated the certainty that prevailed on board the 
steamboats that at fixed hours meals were always to be had. The 
dinner-hour on this occasion was three o'clock, just at the time when, 
after getting clear of Hernésand, the flattest part of the scenery is 
passed. A little farther on the banks grow higher, the river widens, 
narrows, opens out into large bays, and winds in and out small islands. 
Constant stoppages were made at the various wharves, where we landed 
or took on board passengers, delivered packages, and received fresh 
merchandise. All these wharves appear to be depots for wood, and 
round many of them ships of different nations were getting in their 
cargoes of planks and cut timber. Our attention was directed to one 
place where a disastrous fire had recently destroyed the large saw- 
mills together with eighty thousand trunks of trees. Gradually this 
aspect of busy life began to disappear, our way became more intricate, 
and in many parts the steamer’s course was marked out by bare trees 
with a tuft of branches left to stand well out of the water on the top. 
The captain did not seem displeased at the praise bestowed on 
his navigation, which he confessed needed a practised hand, as in 
addition to the difficulties of guiding the vessel through these narrow 
channels were the dangers to be avoided from the huge trunks of 
trees which came rushing down the stream at a tremendous rate. 
Engrossed in watching the manner of our progress, we had scarcely 
noted how fast the shades of evening had overtaken us; but now, 
although close by the quay, the faces of those standing on it were 
indistinct, and it was no small relief when the captain asked us not 
to be in a hurry, as the house in which we were to put up for the 
night being some distance off, it was his intention to see us safely 
there; he added, moreover, in reference to a conversation we had had, 
that while we were getting our supper he would hunt up a man who 
had lived many years in Australia, spoke English well, and it was 
hoped would not unwillingly supply horses and act as our guide through 
this “Garden of Sweden” into which we were resolved to penetrate. 
Garden! Each one had his own quiet smile, as, by the light of the 
information we had been receiving, a mental picture was conjured up. 
Already we were nearly two days’ journey from the latitude at which 
the oak and apple-tree cease to grow; the sight of some seals at the 
mouth of the river had given rise to stories of the severities which, 
at no such distant date, would set in, when snow would cover all 
around, and ice lock up this wealth of water. 

At Herndésand as well as at Solleftea, Laps constantly came, and in 
front of each house, sledges were piled up with hatchets, ladders, and 
snow-ploughs. In the midst of such surroundings was it likely that 
the face of nature would look smiling ? Our spirits grew a little faint 
as we followed our pioneer along a rough road shut in by tall trees, 
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nor were we reassured when, arrived at the so-called inn, instead of 
the welcome from a smiling host, a couple of shaggy dogs sniffed 
growling round our legs, and a stolid sleepy girl answered nay to 
every question. No rooms, no larder, no landlady ; everybody out for 
the day and had not come home. Happily our captain was not a 
man to be daunted : pushing the girl on one side, he possessed himself 
of her candle, led the way upstairs, installed the ladies in the bed- 
rooms and then went down to inquire into the resources of the larder, 
reappearing in due time with the cheering intelligence that our tea was 
being made, and some eggs and dried reindeer would come in with them. 

After seeing us seated at supper, off he went to hunt up our guide 
for the morrow, so that before we went to bed our plans were settled. 
The tour was to be made in three days, the guide, whose occupation 
was that of ostler to some extensive ironworks in Solleftea, providing 
and driving the two horses attached to a carriage roomy enough to 
take us and our baggage, now supplemented by a basket of white 
bread, which, as well as biscuits, tea and brandy, we found useful ; the 
tinned meat we did not need. 

Certainly the faces of the two ladies were a trifle blank when at 
nine o'clock on the following morning, everything being pronounced 
in starting order, they were invited to take their seats. “Three 
inside and one out,” said the driver, whose Californian education had 
fitted him to pass muster for a born Yankee; and on he went with 
the stowing away of his own particular reserve, coiling up a good 
supply of stout rope, “in case of a break down I guess,” and display- 
ing with becoming pride a murderous hatchet, which with a saw and 
file, in case of getting “a smash up,” he bet would be found handy. 
All being satisfactorily accomplished he mounted his box, settled 
himself beside his companion, gave it as his opinion that the three 
behind would shake down better when he’d started, cracked his whip, 
and helter-skelter off we went through Solleftea on to the road by 
which we should reach some falls which formed the principal object 
in our first day’s journey. 

Some little distance along this road we stopped to inspect the 
interior of a hut belonging to a Lap, who had established himself in 
the neighbourhood of Solleftei. In winter Laps come frequently 
into this district of Sweden, more particularly during the time when 
the fairs are held, bartering and selling their skins, and in most part 
spending the money they get in spirit, which they drink until they 
fall senseless in the road, where for days they lie half buried in the 
drift of snow. 

It struck us that they must be equally indifferent to heat or cold, 
for in the hut we visited there was neither window nor chimney, the 
door was kept close shut, and, though outside the sun was scorching, 
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the occupants were all seated round a blazing fire. On the wall was 
hung some woollen blanket stuff, a couple of skins lay on the ground, 
a few pots and pans stood on a shelf, and they pointed to a gaily 
painted wooden box as the repository of their Sunday clothing; but 
not a vestige of bed or bedding. The man was absent, but his wife, 
a baby, and two boys permitted our inspection, and, in gratitude for 
some small coins at parting, shook us warmly by the hand, wishing 
us good health and a good journey. 

The road lay through fields of wheat, rye, and barley—everywhere 
abundance—gladdening eyes that for years had not looked upon such 
a harvest of plenty. Atlength a sharp bend, and we seemed suddenly 
removed from the region of cultivation: in place of golden grain our 
way was bordered with juniper-bushes and small firs springing out from 
a carpet of cranberries ; ferns, mosses, and familiar hedge flowers filled 
every nook ; while overhead we were sheltered by splendid birches, 
their trunks white and glistening in the light. This luxury of 
growth lasted until we reached the meadow-land leading to the most 
accessible approach to the falls, which our guide regretfully assured 
us we should not see in their usual splendour, owing to there having 
been no rain for more than six weeks. 

Piloted by him we reached the point at which we were to scramble 
down, get over huge boulders, do Blondin across single planks, and 
make our way as best we could across to where two men were 
employed in fishing. Our powers of belief had been rather taxed by 
the account given by our guide of the numbers of salmon caught in 
these regions, but after passing two pools, in each of which five and 
six good sized fish lay flung, we began to waver. Was he to be 
believed when he said that one needed no permission, and might 
catch from twenty to thirty good salmon a day? We took up our 
position at a favourable spot, close enough to watch the movements of 
the fishers—there were two, one on each side of the eddy of water. The 
one on our side was most dexterous ; his apparatus consisted of two 
or three ash poles of various lengths, each provided with several feet 
of strong copper wire, ending in a running noose about sixteen inches 
in diameter. 

Having selected a pool or eddy at the foot of a fall, and made choice 
of the pole in length best adapted for his purpose, he took a firm 
stand on the rock above. The noose is then gently dropped and 
carried down by the stream ; again and again this manceuvre is repeated, 
until the fisher’s practised hand tells him he has touched a fish. 
With a rapid jerk the pole is withdrawn, the jerk soon steadied if the 
weight of a twelve pound salmon is struggling in the noose, but end- 
ing in a whip over our heads if the noose runs out, having slipped 
over the salmon’s tail. 
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We sat for more than an hour engrossed in watching this sport and 
witnessing the capture of these fish. Questioning the man, we found 
the result of his morning’s work, so far, had been a catch of eighteen 
fish, varying from four to fourteen pounds in weight. The fisher on 
the opposite side was able to hold up for our view some fine fish, but 
not haying so quick a hand the noose went more often empty over 
his head. The men were not permitted to sell; at 6 p.m. their 
employer would arrive and with him those who desired to purchase. 

Everywhere we went in this district we were assured that angling 
is free, neither licence nor payment being necessary. At certain 
seasons netting is employed. 

With the cheering confidence that where salmon was so plentiful 
starvation need not be feared, we obeyed the summons to return to 
our carriage and push on our way towards Ed, the station at which 
we were to get dinner and supper—our mid-day meal had consisted of 
hard-boiled eggs—and spend the night. 

This out-of-the-track excursion was to introduce us to some new 
experiences. Inns and hotels would no longer be found at our service, 
and for the necessary bed and board we were to be indebted to some 
peasant farmer or shopkeeper sufficiently well-to-do to inhabit a house 
in which two or more rooms could be told off for the use of stray 
travellers. This accommodation they are bound by law to supply, and 
on a board, which is so placed as never to obtrude itself on the seeker’s 
notice, may be found the announcement that in this or that direction 
will be found the Gastgivergard of the village. The Gistgivergard, 
whose resources we were about to tax, added to his other occupations 
the post of government fish-culturer. The river ran close to his 
house. Here and there a net hung drying from a tree. 

Visions of smoking salmon! How hungry we all felt, and how con- 
fident of the welcome that awaited us. In a place so remote from 
village or neighbour, what a happy chance must be reckoned an un- 
expected guest. Notwithstanding, though, that a whole volley of 
soda-water corks—by the imaginary drawing of which our guide 
urged on his horses’ pace—occasioned us to clatter at a furious rate 
up to the very house door, not a sign of human life was visible. 
The rain was coming down in a steady pour; the shades of eve 
were falling fast. Heavenly powers! what a situation! 

“Tt’s all square,” said the guide, smiling at our lengthening 
countenances, as he dropped himself down into the very porch from 
which a few moments later he reappeared with the assuring promise 
that they'd manage our business for us; then pulling the horses 
across a plot of grass to a building on the other side, he invited us 
to dismount and enter. 

“But where are the people of the house?” 
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“ Qh, they'll show up in time,” he said. ‘ They’re over that side. 
That’s the kitchen there; this is your side of the place,” and he led 
the way into a bare, desolate-looking room, with a great stove in 
one corner, a bed in the other, a table and four chairs in the middle. 

“They know we want something to eat ?” 

“Yes; they’re seeing about it. I told them to get it ready as 
soon as possible.” 

I smile now to recal the happy ignorance with which we took our 
seats and whiled away the first half-hour in pleasant anticipation ; 
then gradually, seeing no sign appear, we grew impatient, hunted 
up our guide, sent him to inquire, lost our tempers, recovered them 
again, used strong language, cut jokes—all to no purpose in quickening 
the movements of the most immovably slow people on the face of 
the earth. With nothing to cook, it will take a Swedish peasant two 
hours at the very least to set on the table a dish of cold boiled fish 
—salmon, eels, or pike—boiled eggs, a jug of beer, and some tea. 
It is quite useless to hurry them; they won’t be hurried. They 
don’t want you; they wish you had not come; and though, when 
you depart, you will find them ready enough to accept the payment 
they require, its anticipation neither gives animation to their faces, 
nor briskness to their movements. 

In the small towns and villages, as well as at these out-of-the-way 
stations, the people seemed utterly devoid of curiosity, and you may 
drive up to a door or past a window without having a head lifted 
or an eye turned in your direction. The struggle to maintain life 
seems so hard, the grinding presence of poverty so oppressive, that 
they appear dead to all beyond the toil and labour to get daily 
food. 


Here in this district, where during the short summer Nature is 
so lavish of her gifts, one passes on and on, astonished at seeing 
nowhere a sign of wealth or even easy comfort in living—no country 
houses, no parks nor carefully-kept pleasure-grounds, and, in our 
sense, no prosperous farms. Some scattered wooden buildings, 
surrounded by patches of rye and barley, with a little fenced-off bit 
for hardy vegetable, indicate the abode of the peasant farmer, who 
apparently owns but few beasts and seldom any poultry. Wood 
being cheap, and land to be had for next to nothing, many of the 
rooms in these houses are large, but the furniture is scanty and of 
the rudest description. The beds are frequently nothing better than 
two badly-joined-together sacks of hay dropped into a well sofa, 
which serves as a seat by day. When anything superior to this is 
to be obtained, it is an iron frame, made on a telescopic principle, 
which shuts up with ease and draws out with difficulty, the vantage 
point of which is, that you are able to hang your legs over the end 
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and you are spared from barking your unhappy shins against its 
sides. In this house, which we reached for the first night of our stay, 
we were treated to both species of accommodation, and were able to 
compare notes on the following morning as to the extent of our 
individual suffering. By dint of constantly egging on our guide we 
had stirred him up to try and obtain something better for our break- 
fast than had been given us for supper, which, after all our waiting, 
consisted of dried reindeer, eggs, and a tin of our own preserved meat. 
“Surely,” we said, “they must have fish of some sort;” but no— 
although in the river, whose rush was sounding in our ears, they had 
but to drop a line and success was certain, from some reason we could 
get nothing set before us but a dish of beans stewed with bacon, 
which for want of better fare we managed to clear up, and then pre- 
pared tostart. The sun was shining, the early morning air blew fresh, 
the atmosphere was clear without a trace of haze or mist to 
interrupt our sight of the spread of country, richly wooded, and 
intersected with lakes and the winding river. At each ascent, when 
we jumped out to ease the horses, we discovered quantities of 
raspberries, dewberries, whortleberries, and to us a new and delicious 
species called here the arctic raspberry. The flowers were nearly 
over, but great bunches of ruddy hips told there had been a wealth 
of roses, and our driver said when he had last gone by in the spring, 
the ground was white with lilies. Now and then during the day we 
passed through some small hamlets composed of a few scattered 
houses, a farm, and some hay-ricks, but nothing which approached a 
village; neither, when during the rest at midday we climbed to the 
summit of a stiffish hill, was a trace of any place more important to 
be seen. Our destination was Liden, a lovely summer retreat with 
some good falls and another chance of seeing more fishing. We 
reached the village about four o’clock, and by the advice of our guide 
applied for accommodation at the house of the inspector of forests. 
The inspector was away, but a charming sister offered to receive the 
party, and one glance at her face decided us to remain. She was the 
first very pretty girl we had seen, and the evident struggle she had to 
make, so that her shyness should not interfere with her desire to give 
us welcome, stole away each of our hearts. We were all seized with 
the desire to say something in Swedish. “ Where was the dictionary ? 
what was the word for pretty, charming, sweet?” Would the guide 
tell us something polite to say to her? Before we had been there five 
minutes the little gipsy had mastered the situation and was smilingly 
appropriating the compliments we were paying her. She had led the 
way to the sitting-room, in this case a prettily furnished apartment 
with pinks, oleanders, and geraniums blossoming in pots about it, and a 
trellice of tiny-leaved ivy carefully trained over the walls. The house 
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in all its appointments was immeasurably above anything we had 
seen or were to see. The bedrooms were separate, and we could sleep 
without insect powder, which in almost every case is an absolute 
necessity. Before dinner we visited the falls and again became in- 
terested in watching the sport of the fishermen. It was carried on 
after the same fashion which we had witnessed the day previous, and 
success was shown by the fine salmon which lay struggling together in 
the pools near. Grayling, pike and roach are very plentiful. Angling 
is permitted free. Unfortunately we had but little time left to linger 
at Liden; our holiday was drawing to a close, and we had Dalarne 
still to see. Some day we hope to revisit this charming spot; in the 
meantime we heartily recommend it to any one who, in order to 
enjoy good sport, fine air, and pleasant scenery, does not mind a little 
rough living. In spite of its apparent remoteness, it is not a difficult 
place to get at, neither is the journey or cost of living expensive. 
Starting from Hull to Gothenburg, on by the canal to Stockholm, 
then by steamers first to Hernésand, then to Solleftea, you arrive 
in Angermanland, where at once you can bring your rod into play and 
fish your way along to Liden, where we leave you. 
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Wood Sorrel. 


My dearest love, thy flower’s a-bloom 
Once more. I’ve gathered it to-day,— 
As thro’ the tender forest gloom 
I took my lonely way. 


Half hid ’neath sprays of bramble vine. 
The fragile blossoms light the place, 

As once those sad sweet eyes of thine 
Lit up a flower-like face. 


The self-same charm to thee—to them, 
Hath by a word of God been given, 
The opal shimmering diadem 
Thou wearest now in heaven. 


Ah, loved and lost! unequalled maid! 
Green are the leaves of fond regret, 
By thy lone lover sadly laid 


In Spring’s gay carcanet. 


Thy spirit surely haunts the path 
Where I in retrospective mood 
Seek the sole solace memory hath, 

The bliss of quietude. 


Thy footfall light precedes me still, 
As sun or shadow falls on grass, 
Some potent grace intangible, 
O’er me, from thee, doth pass. 


And, bending o’er the faint veined flower— 
Thine eidolon—on slender stalk, 

Again I keep love's trysting hour, 
And catch thy low-toned talk. 


Mine yet, in some sweet subtle sense, 
In stillness, where no rude note jars, 
Where Amaranth blooms, and Innocence, 

And Sorrel’s silver stars. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
THE SISTERS. 


AuL was silent at Villa Kilsyth. The fire burned brightly 
in Helena’s bedroom—that pretty chamber which had been 
so lovingly prepared by mother and sister for her occupancy, 
and where the young girl now lay restless, and too bewildered to 
realise yet what sudden calamity had befallen her. The curtains 
were drawn, and flames and nightlight shed a flickering glow 
upon their crimson folds, upon the draped bed and heavy oriental 
tapestry veiling the doorway. There was a certain sombreness in 
the furniture and adornments, out of keeping with the brilliancy 
of Riviera colouring, which reminded Helena of her own room at 
Hallingford, and heightened the impression that she was acting in 
a vivid dream. Wherever her eyes wandered they beheld some- 
thing new yet familiar. Shadows and spectres seemed to fill the 
room. The brazen plaques above the mantelpiece resembled 
menacing heads ; each quaint piece of china upon the whatnots had 
an eerie individuality. An altar-like cabinet of Florentine manu- 
facture, upon which was reared a massive crucifix and simpering 
effigy of the Virgin, was reflected grotesquely in a convex mirror 
opposite. Above it, hung a portrait of her mother. Seen by 
this dim light, the face seemed to smile with the sweetness of an 
angel; while in curious contrast, there stood upon a small table 
near, an enlarged photograph of Madame Fano, which, distorted 
by some uncertain ray, wore an expression of coldness, almost of 
cruelty. The clock was on the stroke of twelve. 

It was not many minutes since Mrs. Kilsyth had bidden her 
daughter good-night. Helena, lulled for the time by a composing 
draught, had lain passive and silent, while her mother remained 
beside her bed. Mrs. Kilsyth held her daughter’s hand and 
babbled soft regrets and phrases of endearment. With these she 
mingled vague allusions to Warrender’s infatuation for Varuna, 
confused theories upon the luck at roulette which usually attended 
Madame Fano’s suitors, and irrelevant remarks upon Colonel 
Cazalette’s virtues. Helena remembered that Cazalette had 
carried her upstairs, and her first conscious impulse towards him 
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had been one of gratitude for thus promptly reseuing her from 
the gaze of prying eyes and the embarrassment of Warrender’s 
presence. Mid the crowd of impressions which had thickened 
since her departure from England, he stood out, a distinct and 
agreeable personality. 

Now that she was alone, her former sensation of numbness 
gave place to extraordinary mental activity. Her brain whirled. 
Thoughts crowded within her, and seemed to take shape in her 
imagination. One by one, she strove to gather up the links of 
experience. Each image and incident—the faces of her travelling 
companions, the conversation in the train and Cazalette’s jesting 
explanation ; the horrible scene in the garden ; Varuna’s greeting 
and strange beauty, so much in accord with the Vampire simile ; 
the blending of enthusiasm, chill, and sense of isolation on her own 
part, which the meeting with her mother had inspired; then 
Mrs. Featherstone’s free allusions, and an impression of something 
repulsive and to be shunned in the very air of the principality— 
all thronged her mind and produced in her a state of terror 
impossible to be endured. 

She started up in bed shuddering. Was there none in this 
array of phantoms who would stretch out to her sympathetic 
arms. Misery overcame her. She covered her face with her hands 
and, rocking herself to and fro, sobbed in a passion of grief. 

“Oh, I did love him,” she whispered between her gasps. “He 
might have known that I loved him. He might have waited a 
little longer.” 

The night lamp went out suddenly. Helena lit the candle by 
her side. Rising, she put on her dressing-gown and crept towards 
the fire. A pitiful ghost she looked, with her wan face, her loose 
hair and tear-beaded eyes. Catching sight of her image in a pier- 
glass, she said aloud: “I am not to be compared to her. It is no 
wonder that he has changed.” 

She sat down in an arm-chair before the fire and mechanically 
stretched forth her limbs to the warmth. 

At this moment Cazalette’s words recurred to her—“ We are 
told that vampires used to subsist upon the heart’s blood of theiz 
victims.” 

They called a new fear into being. Again she beheld the scene 
in the garden. Warrender had appeared to be passionately 
pleading. Was it possible that he had pleaded in vain, and that 
Varuna, true to the character ascribed to her, had, after luring 
him to her feet, coldly repulsed him? Helena’s heart beat wildly. 
Oh, better far her own desolation, than that he should suffer. 
She clenched her little hands and paced the room in a tumult of 
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agitation. Presently, taking her rosary, she knelt and prayed. 
After a little while she rose calmer. 

As she seated herself again, her glance fell upon what appeared 
to be a journal, covered with blue paper, lying upon a table near 
her chair. Upon its outer page was a roughly executed drawing 
of the landscape with which her eyes had become acquainted that 
afternoon. Here were the terrace with its marble balustrades, the 
feathery palms, the curving bay, and lowering mountains in the 
background. Above the sketch was printed in large letters, 
“La verité sur Monte Carlo.” 

Helena stretched forth her hand for the paper. She remem- 
bered that it had been bought at Charing Cross by her escort as 
far as Paris—an old friend of Sir John’s—and there laughingly 
bestowed upon her, with a warning against alarm at its sensa- 
tionalism. She had thrust the paper into her travelling-bag and 
had forgotten it till this moment. She now opened and read the 
publication through from the first word to the last. Hardly had 
she laid it down when a soft knock sounded at the door; and 
without waiting for a reply Madame Fano glided in. 

She was wrapped in a white dressing-gown bordered with swans- 
down, which intensified her paleness. Her eyes too were heavy as 
though she had been weeping. 

She advanced to the fireplace and stood facing Helena. The 
latter rose, but Varuna motioned her back, and cast herself upon 
the hearthrug at her feet. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed abruptly, “let me stay here. You are 
surprised to see me so late. I hoped that I should find you 
asleep, and I wanted to look at you quietly, and to see how you 
had changed. Youare better now.” 

The charm of Varuna’s voice, with its transitions from harsh- 
ness to pathos, struck Helena for the first time, and affected her 
powerfully, 

“You are very good,” she answered. “Iam better now—only 
restless. Forgive me for having made a scene. I was tired, and 
the—the strangeness 

“Heightened by Mrs. Featherstone’s audacious chatter! One 
marvels at the bad taste of mere acquaintances who can thrust 
themselves thus into critical family situations.” 

There seemed an underlying meaning in Varuna’s last words. 
Helena was conscious of it, and inwardly trembled. A few 
moments before, she would have suffered tortures rather than 
betray herself to her rival, for though her mind had not recog- 
nised her sister as such, feeling more swift in its operations had 
kindled the spark of repulsion. Human nature testifies indis- 
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putably that it is more bitter to be supplanted by one near of kin 
than by a stranger. Now she felt as though a will stronger than 
her own had taken possession of her, and would force her to 
reveal what it chose. There was relief in the state of partial 
quiescence. But silence became embarrassing. Varuna broke it 
by taking up the pamphlet, which lay at Helena’s feet, and, glanc- 
ing rapidly over its pages, said eagerly : 

“You have been reading this ? ” 

Helena answered in the aftirmative. 

“ Ah,” the sound was something between a sigh and a groan. 
“No doubt you have been thinking that this is a strange den of 
iniquity, into which you have innocently fallen.” 

“Ts all that is written there true?” Helena interrogated 
firmly. 

“As to facts, yes, I should suppose so. There would be 
nothing gained by printing lies; and reality here is tragic 
enough.” 

“ Are there many such people at Monte Carlo.” 

“Such as?” 

“Those whom that lady, Mrs. Featherstone, spoke of.” 

“ Divorceés, &. Mrs. Featherstone was describing the society 
to be met at the house of a Russian princess of doubtful 
antecedents. Do not be afraid. These women shall never come 
near you. I will take care of that.” 

“But my mother—my mother’s friends,” began Helena im- 
petuously, and checked herself. 

“Say on,” said Varuna laconically. 

“These things are true,” Helena passionately indicated the 
pamphlet, “and my mother and you—Catholics—women—remain 
here!” 

“Yes,” answered Varuna gloomily, “we remain—we are slaves 
to a passion which has ruined thousands, and which is too strong 
for us even to try to fight against it. The people here like to 
sprinkle vice with patchouli and rosewater; and they put forth a 
thousand sophistries to justify the existence of the Tripot. My 
mother cherishes a private theory that she is under the protection 
of the saints, and is encouraged in it by the priests, who are paid by 
the Directors. As for me, I prefer to state the unvarnished truth. 
If there be a Devil on earth, the seat of his government is certainly 
the Casino of Monaco. My poor child, I shock your sensibilities ; 
but better now than later. Speak what is in your mind—it will 
do you good.” 

But Helena made no response to the appeal. 

“My pity may seem to you a mockery,” continued Varuna; 
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“but it is genuine. I would have spared you this had it been 
possible.” 

“Why should I be pitied ? It isnot of myself that Iam think- 
ing,” said Helena, with a resentment that was yet pathetic. She 
winced under Varuna’s probing ; every nerve of her being was 
jarred. She longed to bid her sister depart and leave her in 
peace, and all the time, was unreasonably impatient with herself 
for the failure of her efforts to appear warm. “It has been the 
dream of my life to be with my mother,” she continued, not 
looking up, her manner mournful and abstracted, as though she 
hardly knew what she was saying. “ Young as I was when our 
home was broken up, I never forgot her soft, pretty face, and gay, 
loving ways. Often at night I used to wake up and feel her arms 
round me, as when she bade me good-bye. For years I was bitter 
and heartsore. My uncle told me when I was nearly grown up 
that she had become an Atheist, and that it was for this my 
father had separated us. Then there was an object for prayer. Ah, 
how I fasted and prayed, till God had brought her back again ! 
I knew by the tone of her letters that she was changed. Since 
then, she has been my guardian angel. WhenI have been tempted 
against my conscience, she has warned me against selfishness, 
and has bidden me obey the Church. IfI pictured a saint, it was 
my mother’s face that I saw. I never dreamed of purity, holiness, 
self-sacrifice, that I did not think of her .... And through those 
years she was in this place, among these people! Were my visions 
false then? Was it all fancy—my childish enthusiasm wasted ?” 

“No,” cried Varuna, her eyes glowing. “ Enthusiasm and love 
are never wasted. Oh, love on, Helena, love always, and be true 
to your heart’s impulses when you may. Love is not fanaticism ; 
it is religion.” 

Helena started. Varuna’s words were the echo of Warrender’s 
passionate protest uttered, it seemed to her, so long ago. Varuna 
went on: 

“Want of enthusiasm is the curse of narrow natures like mine. 
Cling to your faith. I was wrong, cruel to speak so bluntly. 
Our mother is the most impulsive, warm-hearted, and in some 
ways, child-like of women. We have noright to judgeher. If she 
has foibles they have at least never weakened her affection for 
her daughters. As for the contrast between your ideal and the 
reality, don’t dwell upon it. Ideals are not meant to be realised 

. « » Helena!” Varuna spoke very softly ; and bending forward 
took her sister’s hand within her own. “I have something to 
say to you. Helena, when you were a child—when we were at 
Hallingford together—you loved me?” 
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“ Yes,—indeed yes—and ever since.” 

“Till to-day. You will love me no more as in old days. Your 
ideal of me has vanished too, But if I seem to you cold and un- 
womanly, and perhaps worse, think that I have been brought up 
in a harsh school, and that I have suffered deeply. People will 
tell you here that I am heartless and mercenary. It is true; but 
there is something of the mother instinct in me still. I have a 
little daughter. It would be better for her if she were dead ; but if 
she were like you, and exposed to danger as you are now, would 
I not try to save her? Because we are sisters and, Helena, for the _ 
sake of those old days at Hallingford, lam going to ask a promise 
from you.” 

Varuna paused for a moment, then continued in a more matter- 
of-fact manner : 

“You asked me why we remained in this place, and I told you 
that we were slaves to a passion which would not let us go. We 
are not wholly to blame. Philosophers are beginning to discover 
that the law of heredity rather stultifies the doctrine of free will. 
My mother and I, and perhaps you also, have inherited the vice of 
gambling. It is as fatal as a craving for drink, or any other bad 
propensity. If we did not play we should go mad. You cannot 
conceive what the excitement of it is till your stake is put down, 
and you feel that a mysterious force is at work, which you don’t 
know and never can comprehend, and that it rests on the laws of 
chance whether your gold is raked away or doubled. What does 
one care for sermons at a moment when your blood is stirred and 
you feel yourself living? It’s like wine to a thirsty drunkard or 
blood to a wild creature. The test would be too dangerous for 
you. Iwill save youfrom temptation if I can. Swear to me that 
you will never play at these or any other tables.” 

“Ts that all?” said Helena with mournful wonder. “See how 
readily I do what you ask.” She took up her rosary and kissed the 
crucifix as she solemnly gave the promise Varuna had demanded. 
“Will you not do so much for yourself?” she said earnestly. “It 
makes my heart ache for you, to hear you speak so hopelessly. I 
am younger than you, and we have been kept apart, so that I know 
nothing of your life except that it has been unhappy. But you 
who are so beautiful, and who have the gift of making everyone 
love you, why do you despair? Have pity upon my mother and 
yourself. Free yourself from the tyranny of this vice—if it be a 
vice. Let us all go away from Monte Carlo. We will live in 
some other place as beautiful, where the people are not wicked. 
For my mother’s sake, Varuna! ” 

“Too late,” replied Madame Fano. “My nature is formed. 
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Character makes its own destiny. I have found nothing in life 
but weariness and nausea, and I crave for some sort of stimulant. 
Gambling is that to me. It has become a necessity, and why 
should I give it up? It injures no one and can make me neither 
better nor worse thanI am. But with you everything is different. 
You are young, unspoiled. Your future is before you. You will 
loveand marry. Your home will be in England; and you will take 
my mother away from this feverish, injurious mode of existence, 
and give her a new starting-point with healthful interests and 
occupations. As for me, it matters very little what becomes of 
me.... No,” arresting Helena’s impetuous protest. “There is 
no use in arguing. You must not pay any attention to my 
gloomy words. Don’t think of me. Think only of yourself. I 
am not well this evening. I am in low spirits. To-morrow you 
will see that Iam another person. To start a new subject,—how 
are you impressed by Colonel Cazalette?” 

“Oh, why discuss such an utter stranger—to me at least? He 
seems kind and pleasant; but I have not thought of him.” 

“He is a person who obliges everyone to think of him. They say 
that the surest way to prepossess a woman in favour of a man you 
wish her to dislike, is to warn her against him. Nevertheless I will 
run the risk, and put you on your guard now against believing 
too much in Colonel Cazalette. He will try to make love to you.” 

Helena smiled in sad scorn. 

“That would be to very little purpose. You have a wrong im- 
pression about me, Varuna. I shall never marry.” 

“What! so young—only nineteen ; and the life’s drama played 
already! Do you know that I am something ef a fortune-teller ? 
Let me see your hand.” Helena tendered the pink palm. Varuna 
scrutinised it for some moments in silence. 

“Your lines tell me a story. Not long ago, the man you love 
asked you to be his wife; and you refused from a mistaken idea 
of duty. You were wrong. Man and woman existed before creeds. 
Love is the only lasting religion. Faiths and formulas are empty 
shadows. Be true to your own heart, and that shall bring you 
peace. Oh, I can’t act to-night. Why keep up the farce? I 
know what yousawin the garden. There!” She released Helena’s 
hand, and rising, looked down upon the trembling girl. Reared 
to her full stature, her white robes clinging round her form, her 
dark eyes dilated, she might have represented a prophetess or 
sibyl. “Helena,” she went on, “a man does not love and forget so 
easily. He may be led away by a temporary infatuation, but the 
true heart will never wander for long. George Warrender was 
yours before he became mine. I give him back to you.” 
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“You are generous,” replied Helena with a sarcasm foreign to 
her nature; “but granting that I was mistaken and miscalculated 
my strength, I have some pride, and he can hardly be tossed 
backwards and forwards like a child’s plaything. I had no right 
to suppose that he would remain constant to a dream. I sent 
him away, and my reason for doing so exists still.” 

“What! in the face of your knowledge that youlovehim? Great 
heavens! I have no patience with such perversity. What;do you 
know of the misery of a loveless marriage—the shame of it—the 
wickedness of it? If you knew, you would die rather than cast 
away, for the sake of a chimera, the highest good which can be 
given toa woman. Perish priests and the confessional. Oh, my 
God ! if at seventeen I had had such a chance of happiness !” 

Varuna’s passionate words carried her beyond the power of 
self-control. She buried her face in her hands, and wept 
unrestrainedly. 

Helena sat dumb with inward anguish. Varuna’s paroxysm 
did not last long. Gradually her sobs subsided, and she stood 
silent, knowing that she had betrayed her true feeling for 
Warrender, and uncertain as to the effect which her outburst 
would have upon Helena. 

A thousand impulses warred in the breast of each. They were 
sisters; their cause of trouble was the same. In a manner their 
hearts yearned towards each other, and yet between them there 
seemed to have arisen an impassable spiritual barrier, barring any 
approach to sympathy. The mutual consciousness was too 
painful. Helena made a movement towards her sister, but a 
wave of Varuna’s hand arrested her. At last she spoke brokenly : 

“You are nobler than I... . I admire and honour you—but, 
oh, forgive me if I seem unresponsive. What can Isay? The 
position is unnatural. It is you whom he loves! how could it be 
otherwise ? I have no cause for regret or bitterness. I bade him 
forget me, and he has done so. There cannot be any question of 
sacrifice on either side.” 

Varuna looked steadfastly at her sister. “You must answer 
me one question truthfully. I think that I have the right to ask 
it. Ifthe last year could be lived over again, would you still bid 
him leave you ?” 

Helena blushed deeply. “Oh, I cannot tell,” she faltered, 
clasping her hands in agitation. “Everything has changed; I 
am weak, bewildered. I have been visionary; I see it now. 
Perhaps my judgment was entirely wrong. My mother’s presence 
was a sort. of spiritual companionship to me. I felt that she would 
disapprove of my marrying a Protestant, and that we should be 
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separated further... . And then, I did not think—I did not 
mean the decision to be quite final. Don’t ask me any more 
questions ; they only pain me; talking does no good. God did 
not intend that I should be happy in that way; nothing can alter 
the position.” 

“You are right,” answered Varuna. “The position is an 
unnatural one. The sight of me must be grievous to you, and my 
mad impulse in speaking out to-night has done no good.” 

“Yes, it has shown me what a noble woman you are. You 
make me hate myself; but at least I am thankful that all is open 
between us. See, I confess that I am bitter and jealous. Only a 
little while ago I wronged you in my thoughts. I have heard 
already—or I have fancied—horrible things. It is as though there 
were a spell about you, or about this place. What is it? This 
is what I heard in the train to-day between Nice and Monte Carlo 
—that you fascinate men, and make them play for you, because 
those who love you always win at first. When the luck changes 
you turn them away, and sometimes they kill themselves in 
despair. Is it true? Is this how you have earned your name of 
the Vampire ?” 

Varuna uttered an hysterical laugh. ‘And people say that the 
nineteenth century is a prosaic age!” she exclaimed. “I suppose 
that there zs a sort of evil enchantment about me, for I bring no 
one any good. I do not try to fascinate men, but I have the mis- 
fortune to attract them. It is my coldness which makes them 
spread evil stories about me. If I were a Mademoiselle Valerie, 
for instance, there would be no scandal. As for roulette, I seldom 
stake for myself, because if I do I invariably lose. Experience 
has made me superstitious on the subject: I had better own at 
once that I am morbidly superstitious. It is true that men who 
love me usually win. . . . Come, we must not talk any more. If 
you begin to imagine that you are in a land of spells and sorceries, 
you will never get to sleep to-night, and you must be in sore 
need of rest. Good-night, Helena. Do you believe that I am 
honest, and, after my fashion, loyal?” She held forth her hands 
wistfully. 


“Yes, I do believe in you.” Helena clasped the outstretched 
hands. 
_“And that I love you? Perhaps I too have cherished 
illusions, and am now watching them fade. Because we are 
Women, do not let us forget that we are sisters. Now each of us 
knows the other’s heart. To-morrow we will take up our réles, 
and play our parts bravely. Good-night.” 


She kissed the pale, wondering girl, and then silently left the 
room, 
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CuarTer XVI. 


_ FAREWELL. 


Earty the following morning Warrender received a note from 
Madame Fano. It was very short: 


“T beg that you will look upon what took place as a dream— 
nothing more. Let our next meeting be upon the first footing of 
friendship, and till I give you permission, speak no further word 
of love. In the meantime, will you do me the greatest kindness 
in your power, and go away from Monte Carlo for a short time? 
I have strong reasons for making this request, and I know you 
well enough to feel assured that you will grant the favour for 
which I most earnestly beg. 


ws a 


Warrender’s first impulse was to protest against this dismissal 
and to insist upon his right to an answer after his declaration of 
the previous day. At least, he felt himself justified in imploring 
for another interview. Upon reflection, however, he decided that at 
present the truest proof of devotion would be literal compliance 
with her wishes. He wrote more formally than she had done. 


“My pear Mapame Fano, 

“T will do what you require, and will leave Monte Carlo 
this evening. To cbey you is hard indeed; but I think that 
by thus placing myself at your disposal, I can best convince you 
that I am yours heart and soul. 

“TI find it difficult to understand your motive in sending me 
away, and in forbidding me to speak of what is uppermost in my 
thoughts. It may be that you fancy there is some reason to doubt 
the stability of my feelings. I fear that it may be months before 
you have entire faith in my unchangeable love for you, but I 
know that the time will come in which you will trust me, as I 
now trust you. 

“ Yours always devotedly, 
“ GzorGe WARRENDER.” 


In writing the last words, Warrender had no underlying 
intention of impressing upon Madame Fano the fact that she 
had committed herself in a manner which should mean every- 
thing to a woman. He simply accepted that passionate kiss of 
yesterday as a proof that she loved him. Her reply as to 
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whether she would or would not become his wife could not alter 
his conviction on this point. To doubt would be to insult her 
in his thoughts. But when Varuna read the letter, her cheeks 
burned, and she shrank in shame from the recollection it invoked. 
She determined that should he call before his departure, she 
would not see him. 

His kiss still lingered upon her lips, and she felt that they 
were consecrated for ever. Few men possess this refined 
sentiment. For them such love passages have not the deep 
significance which they present to women. To a woman the first 
caress of reciprocated passion is the ceremony of initiation into holy 
mysteries. Marriage has both its exoteric and esoteric meanings. 
The wife and mother may fulfil her material obligations to the 
letter, and yet be wedded in soul to another. Faithlessness to 
this latter bond would be treason to the noblest instincts of her 
womanhood. 


There is a more binding fealty than that sworn at the altar. 


When Warrender called that afternoon at the Villa Kilsyth, he 
was shown into the garden, where he found only Mrs. Kilsyth and 
Helena. The former apologised for Madame Fano’s absence, giving 
as a reason that she had gone to visit her lame pensioner at 
Monaco. 

Helena was composed, and met her late lover’s eyes without 
blenching. The night, or rather the morning, watches had 
brought her counsel; and she had the pleasing consciousness that 
at least she was comporting herself with dignity. She talked to 
Warrender of Hallingford, of the proceedings of his friends in the 
county, and of general topics, which they would have discussed a 
year before. If there were an occasional tremble in her voice, it 
might naturally have been ascribed to emotion at the sight of one 
whom she had last met during her uncle’s lifetime. 

Warrender’s announcement of his intended departure from 
Monte Carlo was received by Helena in silent gratitude, by Mrs. 
Kilsyth with frank ejaculations of sorrow. Cazalette, who at that 
moment joined the group, was puzzled to account for a move, 
inspired he felt certain by Varuna, and obviously to his own 
advantage. 

Mrs. Kilsyth’s brain was not equal to analysis of motive. Caza- 
lette’s happy adjustment of the difficulties of the situation had 
completely set her mind at rest concerning the respective futures 
of her daughters. It was not difficult to conceive Helena roman- 
tically attached to Cazalette; and her imagination revelled in the 
picture of Varuna melted at last, and secure in a bliss which should 
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atone for all past sorrows. Love was even still a magic word to 
Mrs. Kilsyth. She had bewailed Varuna’s insensibility, and had 
sighed hitherto in vain for the coming of the prince. Yesterday 
her bosom had glowed with satisfaction. To-day her hopes sank. 
It appeared evident that Varuna remained unconquered, and that 
Warrender. was sharing the fate of previous suitors. 

She was too naive to conceal her dismay. 

“Does Varuna know that you are going to leave us?” she 
asked abruptly. 

Warrender hesitated, and replied evasively, “I had hoped to see 
Madame Fano this afternoon.” 

“ And the Carnival!” cried Mrs. Kilsyth, “you were to have 
joined our party.” 

“T hope to return before the Carnival; if not, we shall meet at 
Nice.” 

Mrs. Kilsyth’s face brightened. Upon finding that Cannes was 
his destination, she produced the ‘Journal des Etrangers,’ and 
ran over the names of the visitors at that place. She had a caustic 
observation to make upon each of the notabilities he might meet, 
and a solemn warning to deliver against a certain hotel, frequented 
by a set of patriarchal Philistines whom she held in abhorrence; 
finally, a long list of commissions which she desired that he would 
execute in Nice. Warrender was upon thorns. He had ascer- 
tained that Madame Fano was driving; and his only chance of an 
interview rested upon his intercepting her at Monaco. 

Cazalette conversed aside with Helena; but his eye was upon 
Warrender, and it was through a clever diversion on his part that 
the latter was at last enabled to detach himself from Mrs. Kilsyth 
and take his leave. 

Helena was approached last. She had moved a little apart, and 
now stood, with dreamy eyes looking larger from suppressed tears, 
and hands folded nervously upon each other, waiting for the ordeal 
of Warrender’s farewell. 

He was struck by her exceeding paleness. It aroused in his 
-mind a feeling of mingled pity and alarm, and again that guilty 
uneasiness. A wave of tenderness, fraternal rather than lover- 
like, suffused his heart. This was the Helena whom as a child he 
had caressed and with whose early loneliness and sorrows he had 
sympathised. Old memories murmured sweetly. He gently 
pressed the hand which she placed in his. 

“T have had no opportunity,” he said in a low voice, “ of offering 
you my condolences; but I am sure you know that I have felt 
deeply for you in your trouble. The sorrow has, however, one 
compensation, has it not? I know well what the dearest wish of 
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your heart has been for years. At last it is gratified, and you are 
with your mother and sister. That must be a happiness to you. 
Helena—I may still call you so, may I not?” 

A moment later he reproached himself bitterly for having 
uttered the words. Of old, at the mention of her mother, a look 
of sweet enthusiasm had been wont to illumine her face. Now 
there was no brightening smile. Her lips quivered; she remained 
sad and with eyes downcast. 

“T think you must know,” she began impulsively, and checked 
herself, 

Did he not know? He remembered at this moment, with a 
feeling akin to remorse, the sense of profanation with which he 
had at first pictured Helena surrounded by the meretricious 
accessories of the gambling-rooms. Then he thought of her 
girlish day-dreams—her romantic devotion to her scarcely known 
mother and sister—all the visionary hopes by which she had con- 
nected them with her future. Her eyes seemed to be mutely 
reproaching him ; they said so plainly— 

“My idols are shattered; my temple is empty; and your pre- 
sence adds poignancy to my disappointment.” 

“Helena!” he exclaimed, in a tone of such deep pity that the 
poor girl’s heart throbbed wildly as she listened—* forgive me. 
I can’t be conventional when I am reminded of old times, and of 
what friends we used to be. I do know; I understand, and 
Iam so sorry for you. This is not what you expected. But 
don’t be cast down. Take comfort in thinking of the good 
you may do your mother. There will come a better time—for 
us all.” 

He paused as though wishing to convey more than his words 
would naturally imply. Helena grasped his meaning and winced 
inwardly. There ensued a painful silence. 

“Good-bye then—for a few weeks only,” Warrender said in a 
more matter-of-fact manner. ‘I hope that when I come back 
again you may be looking stronger. And if I can be of any use, 
you will let me know at the Central Hotel, Cannes. Miss Kilsyth, 

{ may still count upon your friendship, may I not? Will you tell 
me that I have your good wishes ?” 

“I wish you well, with my whole heart,” she replied earnestly. 
“Good-bye ! ” 

They shook hands again. Mrs. Kilsyth’s cheerful valediction 
sounded in his ears as he left the villa and made his way towards 
the peninsula of Monaco. 


As he mounted the hill which leads towards the fortress, Lord 
Bretland accosted him. 
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“Ha! my dear fellow, what is this I hear about your sudden 
flight ?” 

“ Only,” answered Warrender, affecting an air of cheerful uncon- 
cern, “that the Casino bores me, and I am going to try the dull 
respectability of Cannes by way of variety.” 

But Lord Bretland pursed up his mouth so comically that 
Warrender was obliged to laugh, and thus assured himself that, 
notwithstanding Madame Iano’s cruelty, he was far from feeling 
miserable. 

“Ha! I shouldn’t have thought it. Talking of boredom, there’s 
that lachrymose septuagenarian Philpotts taking the air yonder in 
a bath-chair, and watching the gigantic manceuvres of the Moné- 
gasque army. He began whining over the flatness of life, and 
said he missed his friends. I asked him what had become of his 
friends ; for Monte Carlo is not exactly a desert, you know. ‘Be- 
come of them!’ he shouted, glaring at me as if I had insulted 
him. ‘Why, d—n them, they’re all dead!’ Funny wasn’t it? Do 
you know who I have just been talking to, and questioning about 
your movements—of which, by the way, she professed an ignorance 
—incompatible, my dear fellow, with the aspect of affairs of late?” 

“Mrs, Featherstone ? ” 

“Nonsense! Madame Fano. I sallied forth to the Monaco 
gardens this morning in search of inspiration, with the idea of 
composing my poem upon, The Magician, the Prince and the 
Vampire. Do you remember our little talk the day of your 
arrival here? Is the riddle too hard ; or is it a case of complica- 
tions? I think that 1 might engage to square that sweet saint 
Helena——” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Warrender, “but I should be glad 
to say good-bye to Madame Fano, if you can tell me where to 
find her.” 

Lord Bretland waved his hand in the direction of the point, and 
Warrender proceeded hastily thither. 

Mrs. Kilsyth’s pretty pony-carriage, with its jingling bells and 
cockaded groom, was waiting at the curve, and was an indication 
of Madame Fano’s whereabouts. Warrender sought her on that 
fairy-like terrace to which she had introduced him on the morn- 
ing of the New Year. She was alone—restlessly pacing the 
narrow platform. Now she paused and appeared lost in thought. 
Her veil was raised, and he beheld her pale profile clear against 
the smalt blue of sea and sky. From his vantage point above he 
could perceive that the night had worked ravages. Her features 
seemed sharpened, and dark orbits had been hollowed round her 
eyes. 
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Certain vague forebodings, which during his vigils had alter- 
nated with tumultuous joy, deepened into a defined dread. He 
knew that she had been wrestling with the passion which yester- 
day had mastered her, and that she repented having given him the 
assurance of her love. Yet, he felt, that in her nature was a 
grand generosity which would prompt her to give or withhold 
absolutely. Whatever reason she might have for avoiding him, 
its root did not lie in coquetry. — 

His own feelings were so mixed that of none could he be 
certain, save of his passionate longing to make her his own. 
Melancholy succeeded exultation. A weird suggestion rising in 
his mind as he gazed at her—that he might have become the 
victim of an unholy enchantment—made him smile grimly and 
withdraw his eyes. His over-excited imagination wrought strange 
vagaries. The very scene became unreal, and far on the southern 
horizon the weird clouds seemed to shape themselves fantastically 
into serpentine and Melusina-like forms. 

A start, a mental leap backward to reality. Yet, impossible to 
subdue that faint sense of guilt, or to banish regretful memories 


‘which had been steeped in the intoxication of late weeks. 


But the mere anticipation of touching Varuna’s hand thrilled 
his nerves,and life seemed narrowed to the sensation of the moment. 

He approached her. 

She looked up as his step sounded upon the rock. A world of 
unspoken thought lay between them ; and she stood, shy, full of 
troubled consciousness, avoiding his ardent gaze. He had clasped 
both her hands in his, but she gently withdrew them. 

“T have been to the villa,” he said reproachfully. “And you 
knew that I should be there, and yet would’not”give me the joy 
of seeing you. But I have found you; and it is better here. 
What have I done that I should be treated so harshly ?” 

“You insist then upon saying good-bye! It is foolish of you. 
Good-byes are so cruel—like looking upon the face of the dead. 
Last impressions are those which linger longest. Why carry 
away one that must be painful? Now all the time that you are 
absent, you will think of me as I look to-day—at my worst— 
instead of at my best and brightest.” 

His heart bounded. Her words were a confession; and yet she 
spoke in the deepest sadness. 

“Tam glad! I am glad!” he exclaimed. “Though you send 
me away, there is comfort in feeling that you aresorry. You are 
sorry—are you not?” 

“Yes, I am sorry,” she answered gently. 


“I want no other picture of you than this,” he continued. 
VOL, LXx. 2Q 
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“This is the one which I shall keep in my memory. There's a 
different expression on your face to-day to any I have ever seen 
it wear.” 

“T have changed then?” 

“Oh yes,” and he added with audacious tenderness—“ greatly 
since yesterday.” 

Madame Fano blushed deeply. “It is ungenerous of you to 
remind me of what I wish forgotten. Remember, there is one 
forbidden subject .... And you are really going away this 
evening. Thank you for doing so readily what I ask.” 

“ How long must I remain away from you?” said Warrender 
eagerly. “I want to show you that I am entirely yours to be dis- 
posed of as you please. Whatever I may think of your reasons I 
will respect them. But I beseech you do not be harder upon me 
than is necessary.” 

“ You acknowledge then that you deserve a little severity?” 
she answered wistfully. ‘I did not wish to see you because I was 
afraid that you, would ask for explanations, and I can give you 
none now.” 

“ You wish to gain time for thought ? ” 

She bowed her head. 

“Tell me. Is it of yourself that you are uncertain, or of me?” 

“Of both perhaps—but do not question me.” 

“Twill be silent, I will patiently endure my exile—submit to 
any conditions you impose. But don’t condemn me to suffer 
tortures of doubt. I would serve for you as Jacob served for 
Rachel, if I might but hear from your lips that you loved me.” 

“ You {mistake ‘the position,” said Varuna coldly. “I exact 
nothing. Forget only what you said to me yesterday. Since it 

is a sacrifice to leave Monte Carlo, I withdraw my request.” 

“Ah!” he cried vehemently, “you are disingenuous, and I 
believedjthat from you I might always count upon sincerity.” 

She looked deeply pained. 

“T have the right to a reply,” he continued, pressing his 
advantage. “It is not in my power nor do I wish to forget 
what was uttered out of the fulness of my heart.” 

“ Very wellSthen,” she answered impulsively. “If I must be 
true to you, I will confess that I care for you.” 

“My darling!” he exclaimed. 

“No. You must not speak like that. You must not say 
another word of love tome. You must, when you come back, if 
you cannot forget, at least ignore, all that wild talk of yesterday.” 

“ Are you trying to put my love to the test?” he asked. “If 
so, I warn you that it is waste of time. Or are you so proud that 
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you do not value a heart which was once offered to your sister, 
and rejected ?” 

“Not very long ago,” said Madame Fano calmly, “I pledged 
myself to help you to be happy as far as lay in my power; I 
mean to fulfil that pledge; but in my own way, not in yours.” 

“ Which means r 

“That I am not acting from vanity or from any petty, selfish 
motives. You will believe this. If I keep you in suspense, I 
am in suspense also. I am troubled and perplexed. When you 
have gone, I shall be able to judge more clearly between con- 
flicting claims.” 

“Oh, what has reason to do with the matter, or duty either? 
Can there be any claim stronger than that of love. Our hearts 
spoke yesterday.” 

“ We were carried away by the feeling of the moment. I was 
ill, unnerved ; and you—you were so impulsive. . . . I grow hot 
when I think of it all. I who so prided myself upon my dignity. 
And now there is one man in the world who has a right to think 
cheaply of me.” 

“God knows!” he answered earnestly, “ that in my love for you, 
I bring you the worship and reverence of my soul.” 

“You think so—now. There’s a kind of love which burns up 
suddenly like a spirit flame; and then, simply goes out. And 
there’s another sort which may lie smouldering during a lifetime, 
but can never be extinguished. It is my misfortune to create, in 
most cases, desperate but short-lived attachments. Mr. Warrender, 
our relations with each other have been quite unconventional 
from the first. I have allowed myself to be so dependent upon 
you that the position has become strained and unnatural. The 
only way in which we can get back to frank and friendly inter- 
course is by being apart for a time. After your return, I insist 
upon your treating me merely as an acquaintance—or friend, if 
you like that word better—at least for a time.” 

“That is impossible. I will regulate my manner according to 
your directions; but my thoughts—you might as well order me 
not to breathe as order me to think of you in any but one way. 
You are my life. You make my world. Night and day I long for 
you. Ah, Varuna, they say truly that you are cold as ice. Oh, 
how I wish that you were more impulsive! ” 

“Do you not see that 1 am torn in two,” said Varuna 
impetuously. “If I were to act upon impulse I would decide the 
question this moment and would tell you that what you wish is 
quite impossible. But I want to be just to you and to myself; 

2Q2 
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and so I temporise. I have seen the harm which has come from 
ill-considered self-sacrifice. ... Now, I have said too much. 
You see that I am quite unfit to talk to you. Be good to me— 
you have been more than good hitherto—and leave me for the 
present.” 

The appeal stirred every chivalrous feeling in Warrender’s breast. 

“T will go. But you will forgive me if I put forth one more 
plea. It does not need any reply. You spoke of ill-considered 
self-sacrifice. I cannot guess in the least what is in your mind— 
unless you have some wild notion that your sister But that 
is impossible. It was settled long ago. Varuna, I implore you, 
don’t let any false ideas of duty wreck our lives. Your sorrows 
have unhinged your imagination, and have let loose a crowd of 
morbid fancies. You have told me that my influence has done 
you good. If this be so, think how much sweeter your life might 
be with my devoted love to shield you from everything hurtful.” 

She raised her hands imploringly. “I know—ah do I not 
know! Whatever happens, you will have made me a better 
woman. God bless and keep you! And now good-bye.” 

“ As you will. One more moment. You have not yet told me 
how long my exile must last.” 

She appeared to consider. “Till after the Carnival ; come back 
when that is over. You will find us still here.” 

* You will write to me?” 

“Oh no. What good would that do?” 

“ Friends write to each other,” he pleaded. 

“Our position is anomalous. We are neither friends nor 
lovers.” 

“ And there is nothing I may take with me—no pledge—no word 
of tenderness ?” 

“Tt is best not.” Suddenly she raised his hand and pressed it 
to her lips. 

“Your happiness is very dear to me,’ 
“ Always remember this. Farewell.” 

Motioning him to remaim on the terrace, she quitted his side, 
and ascended the stone staircase. He disobeyed the mute 
command, and followed her slowly to the upper platform. 
Thence, he watched her get into her carriage and drive down the 
Condamine incline towards Monte Carlo. 


+] 


she said falteringly. 
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Cuapter XVII. 


‘TF I COULD SHOW YOU A MEANS.” 


THe cause of agitation removed, life at Villa Kilsyth, taking 
into consideration the exciting elements which compose the moral 
atmosphere of Monaco, proceeded with comparative evenness. 

Madame Fano presented to the world her usual indifferent, 
enigmatic demeanour, and if she suffered in secret, the evidence 
of wakeful nights and silent tears was only to be detected in the 
worn look her face assumed when in repose, in her more frequent 
fits of abstraction, and the greater show of recklessness with 
which she plunged into tho feverish dissipation of the Casino. 

It was a curious fact that, since Warrender’s departure, luck 
had gone steadily against her. Adorers staked in vain. She herself 
laid down notes wildly, and lost large sums. Mrs. Kilsyth lamented 
adverse influences, and redoubled her religious exercises. The 
croupiers smiled significantly when the enchantress left the 
tables with empty purse. It appeared that the spell was broken 
at last. 

Helena Kilsyth lived in a world of her own, far removed from 
these perturbing interests. Her inner life flowed in a current 
unobservable by spectators. She occupied herself with books, 
music, and painting, attended regularly the services of her Church, 
and made long excursions into the neighbouring country, accom- 
panied by her maid, or by her mother and Colonel Cazalette, 
when the former was able to tear herself from the baleful attrac- 
tions of the Casino. 

In Colonel Cazalette’s society she always found pleasure. The 
tinge of mysticism which coloured his conversation exercised a 
charm upon the enthusiastic girl, and he affected all that devo- 
tional sentimentality which lends so much glamour to the practice 
of Roman Catholicism. He was old enough, and his prestige was 
sufficient to inspire her with respect, and to pique her curiosity, 
while his subtly conveyed admiration flattered her innocent 
vanity. His abstinence from play, and the fact, upon which Mrs. 
Kilsyth dwelt eloquently, of his having brought back her straying 
feet into the paths of religion, caused Helena to regard him as her 
mother’s good genius, if not her saviour. In their confidential 
talks, and these of late had become numerous, he would touch 
delicately upon Mrs. Kilsyth’s passion for play, and upon the 
desirability of removing her from Monaco. He alluded, with a 
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self-command which did him credit, to the attachment of Varuna 
and Warrender, giving Helena to understand that he was aware 
of her rejection of the latter; and thus smilingly ignoring any 
pain which his words might inflict. Helena writhed inwardly, 
and yet felt grateful for the covert sympathy which Cazalette 
contrived to infuse into his manner—sympathy which he was 
careful should appear grounded upon the delicate complications of 
the situation, and not upon any suspicion of partiality upon her 
side towards the Englishman. 

Poor Helena was troubled and bewildered. She felt certain 
that Varuna had sent her lover away in an impulse of heroic self- 
sacrifice; and all her pride and unselfishness revolted against the 
position in which she was thus placed. Between herself and her 
sister, though outwardly their relations appeared affectionate and 
unembarrassed, there had arisen a wall of reserve. Either would 
have scorned the idea of jealousy. The heart of each one yearned 
towards the other, and yet bitterness and repulsion, stronger 
perhaps because unacknowledged, held them apart. Helena knew 
not, that often during the dark hours Varuna would listen at her 
door, and then hurry away, shuddering at the sound of suppressed 
sobs; and Varuna, in her turn, was unconscious that her sister’s 
eyes noted the darker shades beneath her own, and that every 
mournful look, every reckless speech, was a dagger-thrust in 
Helena’s heart. 

The confessions which had been made in Helena’s room the 
night of the latter’s arrival, were by tacit understanding abso- 
lutely ignored; and Warrender’s name was never mentioned, 
except in the most casual manner. 

As regards Cazalette, Madame Fano seemed to have forgotten 
her warning, or was unaware of the frequency of his visits. 
This was most probable, for his calls were timed at the hours 
when Varuna frequented the Casino, or was absent upon her 
solitary expeditions to her pensioners at Monaco and Roquebrune. 

Nothing could have been managed with more admirable tact. 
Mrs. Kilsyth had her cue; and if ever a doubt crossed her mind, 
it was dispelled by the remembrance of a late large loan which 
Cazalette had made her, and which had staved off certain pressing 
creditors. 

Thus, the weeks glided on. Spring had come. Sea and sky 
reflected each other. Sunbeams leaped up like diamonds from the 
waves. The willows had put forth shoots. Grey walls were ablaze 
with mesembryanthemum. The black shadows beneath the olives 
were anemone-spangled. Jonquils and narcissus filled the air 
with fragrance; and the tea-roses were in glorious bloom. King 
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Carnival was about to commence his brief reign. But upon the 
very day of his inauguration, as Mrs. Kilsyth and Madame Fano 
were upon the point of starting for Nice, a telegram arrived 
for the latter from the principal of the establishment where 
her child was placed, announcing that the little girl was dan- 
gerously ill. 

The rush of maternal impulse swept all else away. Varuna 
dropped her domino; threw aside her bouquets of violets; stifled 
the wild joy which she had felt at the mere thought of perhaps 
catching a glimpse of Warrender among the crowd upon the 
Corso; and set off by the next train for Italy. 

* * * * ” * 

There are few more effectual anodynes to gnawing regret than 
the air of a spring day upon the Riviera! 

It is apt to affect in a peculiar fashion temperaments of the 
fervid, melancholic type. In them it produces a curious com- 
bination of dreaminess and exhilaration—a condition in which all 
that is said and thought has an irresistible tendency to become 
arabesque; feelings, images and ideas gliding into each other, 
leaving a vague sensation of well being, tempered by a not dis- 
agreeable sadness. 

Thus, with Helena upon a certain March morning. 

Asmall expedition had been organised to Nice by way of La 
Turbie. Colonel Cazalette and Mrs. Kilsyth had private reasons 
for proposing the excursion. Mrs. Featherstone was perfectly 
well aware of its object, but was understood to be interested in 
some diamond and emerald beetles of new and startling design 
exhibiting in the Rue Masséna. Her suspicions on the subject 
of Warrender’s attentions to Madame Fano, his sudden flight, 
and its coincidence with Helena’s arrival, strengthened by 
what she had gleaned as to his former intimacy at Hallingford, 
stimulated her curiosity and made her anxious to assist at the 
dénotiment. Helena had expressed a desire to see the Trophy 
of Augustus and the view from the heights, while Lord Bretland 
and Mr. Vereker, the innocent young Englishman, were naturally 
in attendance, and completed the party. 

General Featherstone was still seeking musical inspiration at 
San Remo. In one of his late letters to his wife he had men- 
tioned having found a congenial companion in George Warrender. 
The latter had returned to Monte Carlo at the close of the 
Carnival week ; and after calling at the Villa Kilsyth, had the 
next day proceeded, ostensibly along the Italian coast. In 
fact, he had branched off, and in the hope of seeing Madame Fano 
had followed her to Milan. His absence favoured Cazalette’s 
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designs, and was a relief to Helena. The girl was doing her best to 
conquer sorrow, and submit to circumstances which she could 
not but acknowledge had been brought about by her own course 
of action. That interview at Hallingford was irrevocable. She 
had had no right to build hopes upon her lover’s constancy. To- 
day, sunshine and balmy breezes assuaged her yearning, and her 
being expanded in the atmosphere of geniality and affection 
by which she was encompassed. Her mother was unusually 
placid and caressing. Cazalette’s manner was at once protective 
and reverential; even the languid, semi-paternal jocularity of 
Lord Bretland, who occupied the fourth seat in the landau, 
exercised a soothing effect upon her nerves. 

The carriage bowled along the lovely Cornice road, so unique 
in its contrasts of tended beauty and desolation. 

On one side, the seamed, barren heights, cairns of volcanic- 
looking stones, huge tawny boulders, steep cliffs, indented and 
streaked with long black lines, or stretches of lichen-grown, 
lentiscus-studded wilderness, with here and there a stunted pine 
or dwarfed carruba-tree casting its dark shadow upon the grey 
ground. On the other, a sloping landscape of orange groves, vine- 
yards, villas and gardens, Monte Carlo gleaming gem-like below; 
wind and sunlight silvering the quivering olive leaves; green of 
ilex, blending with more sombre green of firs ; and stretching far 
to the horizon the white-crested sea flecked with sails, like the 
wings of birds in flight. Farther, the isolated crag and human 
eyrie of Eza, rising needle-like in the hollow of surrounding 
hills ; and away north-westward, range after range of mountains, 
those near, brown and bare; the more distant ones hazy 
purple, till far off, the dazzling snow-clad summits of the Alpes 
Maritimes closed in the landscape. 

They had left La Turbie, and conversation had become rather 
tentative than sustained or brilliant. It glided from the present 
to the past. “If one could only leap back eighteen hundred 
years or so,” said Lord Bretland slowly, removing his cigarette as 
he spoke, “and enlighten the ancient Gauls and Britons about 
the wonders of the present day! Those old Romans, practical 
fellows in the matter of building walls and bridges, would be 
worth talking to. Just imagine the interest Julius Cesar, with his 
fondness for making roads, would have taken in the construction of 
the Great Western Railway for instance, to say nothing of the Mont 
Cenis or the Channel Tunnel. There must have been consider- 
ably more zest in life in those days. It always strikes me that 
our vaunted progress is bringing us to the fag end of sensation. 
The organ of wonder will soon have become extinct except in the 
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race of ’Arries, which mobs ;Royalty and stares down professional 
beauties. Ye-es. Don’t you think so?” 

“Qh!” replied Cazalette. ‘We measure the past far too 
rapidly. One is apt to mark time by its wars and crises, and 
to forget the days of dull inaction. We don’t realise how bored 
we should have felt when communication was limited and loco- 
motion difficult.” 

“Tell me what age you would choose if you had to live in the 
past,” asked Helena. 

“What should you say to the time of Leonardo da Vinci, when 
Italian art was at its zenith?” he answered with his gentle smile. 

“Doesn’t your first remark apply to art also?” said Lord 
Bretland, taking a long whiff with eyes but half unclosed. ‘“ We 
gauge the capacities of an age by the masterpieces which have 
floated, and forget the number of wrecks that would have sunk 
had art been a fashion then as now. There’s too much of it in 
this century: one wearies of the jargon. Then a man painted 
because genius or inspiration prompted. But even the excellence 
of the past is overrated. People are in the habit of comparing 
a one year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy with the collec- 
tions of Rome and Florence; naturally they decide that the old 
masters are superior; but let us choose five of the best pictures 
out of the Academy for say a hundred years, and then make the 
comparison. I believe the advantage would be upon our side. 
What do you say, Miss Helena?” 

“No,” replied Helena. ‘ It is more than a question of technique. 
There would be wanting the animating fervour. The Spirit of 
God was more with men in the middle ages. No modern artist 
could paint one of the old Madonnas.” 

A company of mounted gendarmerie in their blue braided 
uniforms and cocked hats rode by, and stopped to drink at a red- 
tiled cabaret perched upon the side of the hill. Sallow children 
with great black eyes ran by the carriage, holding up bouquets of 
roses and anemones. The Paillon, its sandy bed a mosaic of 
garments set forth to dry, the scene enlivened by the blanchisseuscs 
with their blue skirts and crimson kerchiefs, wound zig-zag down 
to the sea. They were approaching Nice. 

Then followed breakfast at the Réserve, and some desultory 
wanderings along the Promenade des Anglais, and shopping on 
the part of Mrs. Featherstone and Mrs. Kilsyth. As they 
loitered in the gardens listening to the band, the former drew 
Helena aside. ‘“ Pray tell me, does Mr. Warrender intend to 
waylay Madame Fano at San Remo, or is it you who have driven 
him away from Monte Carlo? Ah, Miss Kilsyth, there is no use 
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in trying to look unconscious; we all know that a man’s heart 
is most easily caught on the rebound. Forgive me,” she added 
with a look of frank appeal which could not be resented. “Of 
course I’m impertinent; but I feel certain there is a little 
complication here which might be smoothed out. I should just 
like to tell you the story of my own marriage. Perhaps you 
would not suspect that I love my old General dearly; but it’s 
true, though I do amuse myself after my own fashion. The fact 
is, that he was first of all engaged to my sister. I went in for 
politics in those days, and had gone for a trip with my father, who 
was Delegate at an Intercolonial Conference. As soon as ever I 
came home and appeared on the scene, we fell in love with each 
other. He had made a mistake. People do sometimes—in the 
first instance—never in the second. Everybody was so high- 
souled and heroic, that through sheer misunderstanding and per- 
versity we were nearly all three vowing ourselves to celibacy and 
perpetual misery. A dear old uncle of mine solved the difficulty 
by getting Edward and me up to his station and sending for the 
parson. We went back married, and not such a long time after 
my sister settled down quite comfortably and happily with a 
squatter in the Riverina district. There are women who can 
console themselves, and there are others who can’t. Now I’m 
pretty positive that Madame Fano is one of the last kind.” 

Helena made no reply. Somewhat abashed by her serious 
dignity, the little Australian created a happy diversion. 

“Colonel Cazalette,” she cried. ‘The ponies are just a little 
more than I can manage. I wish, if Miss Kilsyth is willing, 
that you would drive her home in my carriage and give us your 
places. Remember, we are to halt at Roquebrune.” 

This proposal being seconded by Mrs. Kilsyth, the change was 
made. Mr. Featherstone’s ponies were spirited and fleet: thus 
on the homeward drive Cazalette and Helena found themselves 
some distance in advance of their companions. 

She leaned back thoughtful and unhappy. Mrs. Featherstone’s 
words had set painful chords vibrating. He respected her mood, 
and except for an occasional disjointed remark upon the scenery, 
there was silence between them till they had almost reached 
Roquebrune. 

At last he said : 

“Miss Kilsyth, I am sure that you are meditating some difficult 
question. It pains me so to see you troubled. You are too 
young to be weighted with life’s burdens. Perhaps I understand 
your position better than you think. Is there no way in which 
I could help you?” 
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“T have been wondering,” she answered slowly, “ if it would be 

ssible for me to go away for a time.” 

“To leave Monte Carlo! Well, I am not surprised at your wish. 
But in that case your mother and Madame Fano would naturally 
accompany you.” 

“T want to go alone,” said Helena impulsively. “If it were 
possible I would return to England. But strange as it may 
seem, I have few intimate friends there, not one whom I would 
ask to receive me.” 

“Yes, that does appear wonderful; but the cause is easy to 
guess. You were brought up a Catholic among Protestants.” 

“Tt is my lot,” said Helena mournfully, “to be out of harmony 
with my surroundings, and a source of sorrow and division among 
those who love me.” 

“No,” answered Cazalette, looking at her earnestly. “You don’t 
know what lies in your power; and the blessings you may confer 
upon those to whom you are dearest. I am a close observer, Miss 
Kilsyth, and I am in Madame Fano’s confidence. This may 
surprise you; and it is fair to add that circumstances rather 
than her own impulse forced her to be unreserved. I can enter 
into your doubts, your difficulties and your uncertainty as regards 
your feelings, which towards your sister, for instance, must be 
strangely contradictory.” 

“The strongest feeling I have towards my sister is admiration 
for her nobility of mind.” 

“You are right. It is a grand nature warped by evil influences. 
But you would not be outdone in self-sacrifice.” 

“There is no question of sacrifice—on my part—but of 
necessity,” replied Helena, faltering painfully. 

“Nevertheless you feel yourself, with or without reason, a 
stumbling-block in Madame Fano’s path. Some strained notion 
of honour or generosity forbids her to accept a joy at—she fancies 
—a cost to you. You cannot mend matters by leaving this place 
fora time. The struggle would at best only be protracted. But, 
if I could show you a means by which all Madame Fano’s scruples 
would be removed, and the happiness of several people—I trust 
also, nay, I am certain, your own, assured ——” 

“How? Tell me in what way I might do all this?” exclaimed 
Helena with an incredulous smile. 

Cazalette checken the ponies. 

“See, we are at Roquebrune already. The others are still far 
behind. Let me take you to the old fortress. There we shall 
find a quiet nook where we can sit down and talk.” 

. The carriage had drawn up at the quaint little place, where, 
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under the budding trees,.a pair of, withered crones sat winding 


henip at a wheel, and a groyip of tall, dark-eyed women, their sleek 
heads picturesquely tired with gold pins, were playing with their 


children in the sunshine. 


Cazalette helped Helena to alight, gave the horses into the 
groom’s charge, and after addressing some remarks in patois to 
the wonien, and tossing a few centimes to the children, led his 
companion ‘through the.dark, narrow streets of the little town. 

It ‘was scarcely more than a human rabbit warren, yet with all 
the picturesqueness of a mediwval town. Rude steps cut in the 
rock mounted upwards, ‘and labyrinthine passages were lost in 
shadow. Here were queer winding staircases, and grotesque 
gables and foundatioris dating back to Saracenic times. The tiny 
windows seemed bored in the stone, and every now and then they 
came upon a niche in the old grey wall, in which stood a weather- 
worn image of the Virgin—flower decorated, and before which 
burned a flickering light. 

The church doors were open ; a bell was softly tinkling, and 
from under the archway of a house near came the subdued sound 
of chanting. Aline of peasants had assembled on each side of 
the narrow by-way and were waiting on their knees while the 
procession of the Host filed by. At its head walked a white- 
haired priest. Hesmiled kindly upon Cazalette and the English 
girl, as they kneeled at his approach. The scene was quaint and 
solemnising. The procession entered the church. The peasants 
rose, and the street became again empty. Cazalette and Helena 
passed on. 

He dismissed with a present of money the little girls, who in 
a patois of mingled French and Italian pressed upon him their 
services as guides. Leading Helena over the stones he made his - 
way to the ruined tower, whence they looked down upon the 
quaintly tiled roof-tops, the shelving hill-side with its changing 
foliage of olives and vines, and far across the ame, towards the 
distant Corsican coast. 

Helena seated herself upon a stone projectieg from the broken | 
wall, while Cazalette, his elbows resting upon the parapet, stood 
for several moments silently watching her. There was melan- 
choly, resolve, something of faint inquiry in the expression of his 
face. She, glancing up, felt that crisis was imminent. For the 
first time a suspicion of his intentions dawned upon her mind, 
and he quailed beneath his gaze. 
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